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HE accounts of M. Gambetta’s health have becomealarming. 
He wounded himself recently in the hand with a revolver, 
and although the wound healed, the symptoms of constitutional 
disturbance perplexed the doctors; while a certain secrecy ob- 
served upon the subject alarmed the public, Rentes declining 
rather sharply. It is now certain that M. Gambetta suffers 
from inflammation of the cwcum, a disorder which, in a man of 
full habit, with a constitutional tendency to fever, is decidedly 
dangerous. It is feared that an operation may be necessary ; 
‘put the doctors, in view of the patient’s constitution, hesitate 
to sanction one. Should the disease not take a favourable turn 
in a few days, the danger will be great, and the Republic may 
miss one of its most energetic defenders, a man, too, whose 
history gives him special influence in the Army; while France 
would have lost a great reserved force. The Premiership of 
M. Gambetta diminished his reputation for judgment, and it 
is possible that he is better suited to exceptional times 
in which he can act as dictator, than to regular administration ; 
but the existence of a man who can wield a dictatorship, yet 
detests coups d'état, is in any country an advantage. Fortu- 
nately, there is no danger of a political cataclysm. 


Sir Charles Dilke has accepted the Presidency of the Local 
Government Board, while Mr. Dodson, who has resigned that 
post, has accepted the Duchy of Lancaster; so that the Cabinet 
now consists of seven Commoners and seven Peers,—Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Hartington, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Dodson, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
in the Commons,—with Lord Granville, Lord Selborne, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Carlingford, Lord Northbrook, Lord Derby, and 
Lord Kimberley, in the House of Lords. This is a strong 
Government, strong, as we have elsewhere argued, in guarantees 
for caution,—of which the English middle-classes think so 
much,—and still stronger in guarantees for progress, of which 
the great majority of the English people very justly, as well as 
naturally, think still more. With Mr. Gladstone at the helm, 
and with the younger colleagues whom he has now asgociated 
with the old, tried, and steadfast friends of improvement, there 
1s nothing to fear for progress. With Lord Derby in the 
Cabinet, and Lord Hartington as the promised successor of Mr. 
Gladstone,—at least in his position of Leader of the House of 
Commons,—there is nothing to fear for Property, or for the 
Constitution, 


_ The recast of the subordinate offices is not yet complete. It 
is obvious that a successor in the Commons must be found for 
Sir Charles Dilke as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
Tumour speaks of Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice as that probable 
Successor, Lord Edmund, like his brother, Lord Lansdowne, 
has been rather shaky at times in his allegiance to the Liberal 





shall have no reason in future to complain of his tendency to live 
in caves. He knows well the state of the East, and has lately 
supported heartily Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the East. With 
an Indian Secretary (Lord Kimberley) in the Lords, we shall 
want an Under-Secretary in the Commons, and that will de- 
prive the Government of the valuable services of Lord Enfield, 
whom it will be a great pity to lose. Mr. Bryce would be an 
admirable successor to Lord Enfield. In ability he-is one of 
the best men in the House, and has, we believe, all the qualities 
of a considerable administrator. Or if Mr. Courtney were 
transferred, as is possible, to higher functions, and Mr. Bryce 
should succeed him in the Colonial Under-Secretaryship, we 
should certainly have got an eminently fit man for the work. 


The Bishop of Truro has accepted the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and, as he will be a very young Archbishop—only 
fifty-three—his administration of the Primacy, if it is successful 
at all, will probably be memorable. Dr. Benson enters on his See 
at avery critical conjuncture, when it will be hardly possible for 
him not to take a distinctive line, and when any distinctive line 
is sure to offend many, though it may satisfy more. Without 
courage, without independence, without ignoring completely 
the fatal desire to please all parties, nothing effectual can 
be done to save the Church from schism. But though Dr. 
Benson cannot please all parties by comprehending all parties, 
he may be able to comprehend all parties without pleasing them. 
Fortunately, no one has ever accused Dr. Benson either of being 
a Ritualist himself, or of being indifferent to the feelings of the 
laity whose pastors the clergy are. And therefore he may, 
without suspicion, do everything in his power to keep within the 
Anglican Church those so-called Ritualists who are heartily 
supported by their laity in the wish to use the highest ritual 
ever sanctioned by the Reformed Church, though he may fitly 
condition for the careful protection of the interests of the 
minorities of parishioners, whether those minorities be op- 
ponents of a high ritual or devotees of such a ritual. It will 
be a singular advantage for Dr. Benson that in thus acting, 
he will only be showing his profound reverence for the dying 
wishes of Archbishop Tait. 


Social gossip has, as usual, made merry over the delay of Dr. 
Benson in accepting the Primacy, as if such coyness could only 
be the result of a conventional reluctance to accept ecclesias- 
tical sway. In reality, however, quite apart from the very 
serious doubts which any man, however able, may cherish as to 
his fitness for a very difficult post—especially if he be con- 
scious, as Dr. Benson, perhaps, may be, of a somewhat eagerly 
combative spirit,—the pecuniary obligations of a new Primate 
are, we believe, by no means trivial. A contemporary even 
goes so far as to say that something like £30,000 must be found 
by him, either by way of security, or by way of a life investment 
in property that must be depreciated during the tenancy of the 
incoming Primate and which, therefore, can never be restored 
intact even to his representatives after his decease. Surely 
this alone is enough to make a man who is not wealthy hesi- 
tate before accepting such obligations. It would be well, we 
think, so long as the Church continues to be connected with the 
State, that less serious difficulties should be put in the way of 
choosing the absolutely fittest man,—whether poor or not,—for 
the Primacy. 


The Bishop of Manchester explained in a long letter to Sir 
Percival Heywood, which appeared in the newspapers of yester- 
day week, his reasons for refusing to institute Mr. Cowgill to 
the living of Miles Platting. These reasons were in brief that 


Mr. Cowgill had taken part in the ritual which Lord Penzance 
had declared to be illegal, and had refused to give any pledge 
Sir Percival Hey- 


that he would discontinue it for the future. 
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published last Thursday, 


wood replies to the Bishop, in a letter 
any proceedings against 


that the Bishop had never brought 
Mr. Cowgill for illegal ceremonial, nor, for that matter, against 
Mr. Green, since he had only sanctioned the proceedings of the 
Church Association, instead of taking the initiative on himself; 
and that, the Bishop having himself never attempted to stop Mr. 
Cowgill’s ritualistic practices, nor, indeed, those of any of his 
clergy, however illegal he might think them, on his own account, 
it is not competent to him now to refuse to institute a clergy- 
man presented to him with all the proper legal formalities. Sir 
Percival Heywood reserves the right either to appeal to the 
Courts of Law to compe! Dr. Fraser to institute Mr. Cowgill, or 
to get Mr. Green to withdraw his resignation and test the 
legality of his deprivation by Lord Penzance. We must 
say that we think Sir Percival Heywood makes a strong 
point, when he says that the Bishop cannot properly refuse to 
institute a clergyman with whose ritual he has never before in- 
terfered, and who only practises the same ritual as other 
incumbents with whom, also, the Bishop has never interfered. 


But what disappoints us so deeply in the conduct of Dr. 
Fraser is that, both Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. Suckling having 
been instituted in the Diocese of London into new livings, 
without any attempt to obtain from them pledges to dis- 
continue their high ritual, and this having been done at the 
dying wish of the Archbishop of Canterbury, solely for the 
purpose of gaining time till the Ecclesiastical Courts Commis- 
sion should have reported, Bishop Fraser should not have had 
the forbearance to follow Bishop Jackson in a similar act of 
deference to the late Primate’s suggestion. Indeed, we doubt 
his legal right to preveut, by exacting preliminary conditions, 
a ritual which he had never taken any proceeding against Mr. 
Cowgill for actually practising. Archbishop Tait took pains to 
prepare the very situation which Bishop Fraser now repudiates 
as a mockery of all ecclesiastical discipline. 


Tt is stated that Lord Dufferia, in framing a scheme for 
local Courts in Egypt, has come across the difliculty of the 
Capitulations. Each Power in Egypt, as in Turkey, protects and 
tries its own subjects, and though they would surrender this 
privilege if English Courts were established, they will not give 
it up if the Courts are to be Egyptian. They fear extortion and 
oppression too much, At the same time, it is most difficult to 
administer justice while a numerous and influential class remains 
outside the jurisdiction to which the body of the people must 
submit. In the ports a compromise can be made, a legal 
agent of the Consulate sitting in all such cases side by side 
with the Egyptian Magistrate, on the principle acknow- 
ledged in our own system of mixed juries; but in the in- 
terior it is difficult te carry this out. The French have 
been greatly perplexed by this difficulty in Tunis, but have 
obviated it by making the Courts frankly French, and: so 
depriving the Powers of their excuse. In India the device 
adopted was to sweep away all exemptions in civil cases only, but 
in Egypt it is the civil claim which most provokes unjust judg- 
ments. We question if there is a remedy possible, without a 
Protectorate entitling the Resident to “ call attention ” to abuses 
in such and such a Court. 





On December 27th, all the kingdoms, States, municipalities, 
and separate classes within the dominions of the House of Haps- 
burg forwarded congratulations to the Emperor on the six- 
hundredth anniversary of the dynasty, which dates as a reign- 
ing family from the day on which Rudolph, then Emperor of 
Germany, invested his sons with the Austrian dukedoms. The 
history of the House, which has scarcely ever won a battle, yet 
has never lost the affection of its soldiers, and while never con- 
quering has coastantly enlarged its dominions, is a strange one; 
but the strangest point in it is the intermittent affection of its 
people. They appear, even while rebelling, never to have lost a 
kindly relation to the family which, though frequently tyran- 
nical, and almost always stupid, has never been cither 
undignified or affected. In the Hereditary States in parti- 
cular the Hapsburgs have always been regarded as kinsmen, 
rulers who even when hated were always understood, and 
always regarded as identified in some way with those who 
fought them. The position of the House as the barrier for so 
many years against the Turk, and as occupant of the sacrosanct 
throne of the Cxsars, for ages the only true throne, accounts 
in part for this; but they must have had qualities, too, unper- 
ceived except by their own fleoples. A sort cf simple grandeur, 

? 





as of men who could only be at the top of the world 
independent of such accidents as brains, is the 
students of their records clearly see. That shines 
Vehse’s narratives. 
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out all through 





The French Chamber, on Wednesday, granted the Govern. 
ment a credit of £1,250,000 for the occupation of ‘Tunis, and 
the establishment of French tribunals. The zaotion was tee 
sisted by the Ultras, who demanded an immediate evacuation 
which, they said, would cost only £160,000; but after a speech 
by the Premier, in which he pledged himself to reduce the 
army of occupation from 33,000 to 25,000 men, the vote wag 
carried, by 424 to 52. It is doubtful if the occupation jg 
liked by the people, the popular journals opposing it as q 
job; and all other occupations seem to have been given up. 
The expedition against Madagascar is to be limited to 
a despatch of 1,200 men and two ships from Réunion; and 
only 750 men are to be sent to Tonquin, to enable the 
French commandant in Hanoi to defend himself. The Govern. 
ment promise in their papers to send an expedition by-and-by ; 
but as they admit a disinclination to ask the Chamber for g 
vote, and as M. Grévy is heartily opposed to all colonial pro- 
jects, which he thinks absurd while the population does not 
increase, the promises are not worth much. Ii it be true, ag 
seems probable, that M. Gambetta 1s ill of a dangerous intestinal 
disorder, they are worth nothing at all, for Colonial expansion 
is his idea. The French have never cared for it, and in the last 
200 years have forgotten more territories across sea than they 
possess now. They had Canada once, and Louisiana, and 
Haiti, and a dominant position in Southern India, 


The Times publishes a full account of the new Rent legisla. 
tion proposed for Bengal. It appears from this that the 
peasantry have recently shown symptoms of disaffection, pro- 
duced by the constant efforts of the landholders to raise rents, 
Under the Perpetual Settlement, the agrarian Charter of the 
Presidency, the Government pledged itself never to raise the 
quit-rent payable by the Zemindars, on the well-understood 
condition that the rents of the hereditary peasants should also 
remain fixed. Owing to the rapid increase of the population, 
there is now a fierce competition for land, and the Zemindars, 
though admitting that a hereditary tenant is entitled to 
fixity, evade the principle, by shifting tenants from patch to 
patch, and then allowing competition as if they were new 
tenants. An Act passed in 1859 gave the peasants fixity, if 
they could show twelve years’ occupancy ; but this has proved 
insufficient, and the Government is anxious to devise a more 
complete system. Three proposals are before it,—one to 
separate peasant lands from demesne lands, giving absolute 
copyhold on the former; another, to grant fixity on a 
twelve years’ occupancy of any holding on an estate; and 
another, to reduce the term to three years. There can be no 
doubt that the first proposal is in exact accordance with the in- 
tention of the Settlement, but socially it hardly goes far 
enough. It would be necessary also to fix amaximum rental for 
the demesne lands, which, if paid, should bar all legal pro- 
ceedings. 





The “Belt Case,” the suit of Mr. Belt, sculptor, against 
Vanity Fair, for saying he was an impostor who traded on 


plaintiff, with £5,000 damages. This is a most unusual sam, 
but the whole case has been unusual. It has taken up the 
whole time of a Court for forty-three days, has interested 
“Society ” and the Judge (Baron Huddleston) to an unintel- 
ligible degree, and has compelled a large section of the Royal 
Academicians to sul themselves to cross examination as 
to their capacity for artistic criticism. The verdict is re- 
pudiated by artists, but it was in accordance with the 
evidence in Court, and was accepted with delight by the 
crowds who have constantly attended the trial. 
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J The charge of 
the Judge, which seems to us to have been able, but too visibly 
penetrated with conviction, has given rise to much hostile com- 
ment, and the de ut’s lawyers announce that they intend 
to make it the basis of an appeal for a newtrial. ‘What is quite 
certain is, that the bias of the audience was allowed to express 
itself with a freedom, which in a political trial would interfere 
with justice. 





Sheffield, and indeed the whole North, has been interested in 
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the disappearance of Mr. H. E. Heazle, Classical Master at 
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veley College, Sheffield. Mr. Heazle, a spectacled student of 
ai five feet seven inches in height, and of dark com- 
ni left the college in a cab on the 20th inst. with £60 in 


sapeane ler proposing to take a Midland train at 6.20 p.m. for 
i. He did, it is believed, take a ticket in that train, 


hough there is some doubt about this, and he has never since 
i, of. His superiors and friends consider him a man 
er highest character, and strict inquiries are being made by 
the police, though without effect. In the last case of dis- 
appearance which attracted much public attention, Mr. Speke 
was found to have disappeared voluntarily, aad the experience 
of the police points always in that direction. Still, a man’s 
friends may have strong evidence, the record of a whole life, 
to convince them that this solution is impossible, and to induce 
them, therefore, to suspect foul play. The difficulty is to con- 
eeive Why an accidental traveller should be suspected of having 
much money about him, and so be selected for kidnapping or 


murder. 


A terrible accident occurred at Bradford, on Thursday, 
at810a.m. A chimney, 250 feet high, situate in a crowded 
suburb, suddenly fell, some stonework in the centre giving way, 
so that an immense length of chimney fell sheer like a solid 
substance upon the buildings beneath. These were spinning and 
drawing-sheds; they fell in ruin under the impact, and as they 
were partly full of workers, the destruction of life was very 
ereat. It is believed that forty persons have been killed and 
fifty seriously injured, a loss as great as that in a serious skir- 
mish. The sufferings of the crushed were fearful, one unhappy 
girl only being released by the amputation of a leg as she lay, 
while several received the last offices of religion, it being hope- 
less to relieve them before death. It is stated that the work- 
men were aware of the state of the chimney, and that warnings 
had been received by the proprietor. We trust that the 
Coroner will make his inquiry one of the most searching kind, for 
as these huge towers grow old the danger in the manufacturing 
towns becomes very great, and there is too much reluctance to 
repair them. They will need inspection one day as much as 
boilers. 

The Standard has again asserted plainly that both Russia 
and England have arranged to reopen diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. The statement, as regards Russia, is premature, 
though M. de Giers has arrived at some inodus vivendi ; and as 
regards England, has been officially denied. It is supposed that 
the main obstacle is Protestant prejudice, but we are not quite 
sure of that. If Mr. Gladstone appointed an Agent in Rome, 
and told the people that it was essential for business reasons, 
there is common-sense enough in the country to support him. 
We do not believe the new electors feel the old suspicions of 
Rome at all, or fear the Papacy in any way. But the 
Papal Court is said to insist not only on being represented by 
an ecclesiastic, which is reasonable, but by one who would 
claim privileges, especially in precedence, not accorded to the 
British Agent. That is not quite reasonable, as the Papacy, if 
lealt with at all, as it should be, must be dealt with as an im- 
portant Ecclesiastical Power entitled to every respect, but not 
to any paramount position. 


Mr. Davitt, at Limehouse, on Thursday, charged the English 
with governing Ireland on principles which he considered were 
characterised chiefly by “ educated ignorance.” By this he meant 
principles derived, not from knowledge, but from superficial 
information, which the self-sufficiency of the English character 
enables Englishmen to regard as an adequate substitute for 
knowledge. Ireland, according to Mr. Davitt, suffers pretty 
much from the same evils from which England would suffer, if 
Mr. Davitt himself, “ with other pernicious gentlemen,” were sent 
over torule us. The great vice of our government of Ireland 
is our support to the cause of landlordism. Mr. Davitt, 
however, did not explain how landlords are to be got rid 
f, whether in Ireland or elsewhere. Suppose the peasants of 
Ireland established in their holdings as proprietors to-morrow, 
they would become landlords next day. The letting-out of land is 
as much the privilege of the owner of the land, as the letting- 
out of a threshing-machine is the privilege of the owner of the 
threshing-machine. ‘The truth is, that even educated ignor- 
ance is a better qualification for the use of political power than 
uneducated ignorance; and that is the chief qualification of 





The Attorney-General for Ireland has accepted a place on 


the Bench, so that Mr. Porter, the present Solicitor-General, 
becomes Attorney-General, while the Irish Solicitor-Generalship 


is accepted by Mr. Naish. It may not be very easy, perhaps, to 
secure a safe Irish seat for Mr. Porter's successor. The eleva- 
tion of Mr. Johnson to the Bench vacates the borough of 
Mallow, the seat for which Mr. Naish will probably contest. 
The Irish extremists are going to start Mr. O’Brien, “ from the 
steps of a prison,” as a rival to Mr. Naish at Mallow. And the 
result of the contest must be very uncertain. 





Mr. Joseph Cowen has been delivering at Newcastle a public 
apology for Parliamentary obstruction, which he regards as 
sometimes right, and sometimes wrong,—right, apparently, 
when the measure opposed is wrong; and wrong, whenever the 
measure opposed is right. If that be what Mr. Cowen means, 
it is equivalent to saying that even though the opinion of the 
majority, constitutionally expressed, is perfectly clear, the 
minority are justified in attempting to defeat it by bringing a 
paralysis on all Representative institutions. We maintain that 
a minority deeply convinced of the injuriousness of any measure 
it opposes, is justified in a dilatory policy only so long as 
there is a reasonable chance that by delay and recapitula- 
tion the minority may become a majority on one or more of 
the points to which the minority most seriously objects; but 
that so soon as all reasonable prospect of such a result dis- 
appears, obstruction becomes a constitutional crime. Indeed, it 
may well harden the country in its determination to enforce a 
policy of which the nation would otherwise speedily repent itself 
in sackcloth and ashes. 


A correspondent of the Tiines calls for further precautions 
against fire, and produces tables showing that while the losses 
by fire in a few civilised States amount to nearly £63,000,000 
a year, those of the United Kingdom alone exceed £9,000,000. 
The public, again, pay £7,000,000 a year to the Companies for 
insurance, which distributes their losses, but does not prevent 
fires. These, indeed, increase rapidly, the average of the fires 
in the ten years ending 1860 having been 977; while in the ten 
ending 1880 it was 1,795. He declares it to be useless to trust 
the Companies, as heavy fires bring them new business; and if 
fires were prevented, they would have nothing to do. His object 
is to obtain a more liberal grant for Captain Shaw’s Brigade, 
and apart from his statistics, there is no doubt the Brigade is 
starved. It should be allowed to grow at least as fast as 
London, if not, indeed, as fast as its rental. 

The congratulatory style in which our contemporaries 
chronicle the fact that M. Pasteur has inoculated two 
hundred animals with rabies,—one of the most frightful 
of all diseases to the sufferer,—without, as it would seem, 
the slightest reason to suppose that this success in tor- 
turing living creatures by inflicting on them one of the most 
terrible forms of death will lead to any discovery of either 
alleviation or cure, is to us extremely surprising. Why 
should it be “ gratifying” that M. Pasteur has turned his 
attention to the subject, when the only consequence of that 
attention has been the horrible death of some two hundred 
creatures, and the successful resistance of four dogs, for reasons 
quite unknown to M. Pasteur, to the contagion of the virus ? 
If we had heard that in the course of experiments on the best 
mode of extinguishing conflagrations, two hundred houses had 
been set on fire and burnt to the ground, while four other 
houses had, for reasons quite unknown to the experimenters, 
resisted all attempts to set them on fire, nobody would think it 
“ gratifying,” but rather horrifying. But if so, M. Pasteur’s 
experiments should certainly be thought much more horrifying. 
The assumption of the physiological experimentalists that the 
more success a great experimentalist like M. Pasteur has in 
causing disease, the more success he may expect to have in 
curing it, is one of the strangest of human superstitions, and 
the recklessness displayed in relation to the inevitable agony 
inflicted, is one of the most disheartening of all the moral 
symptoms of our time. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Conaols were on Friday 1003 to 101 ex. div. 





many of the extreme party in Ireland. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


HEN, in 1866, Sir Charles Dilke was scudding across 
the great plains of the American continent between 
Kansas and Colorado, having, as he humorously tells us, paid, 
with his companion, $500 for the privilege of guarding from 
the Red Indians “the United States Californian mail, with 
the compensation of the chance of being ourselves able to 
rob it with impunity,” and was weighing their driver’s cheer- 
ful remark, as they passed a probable Indian ambush, “It’s 
"bout an even chance we'll be sculp [scalped] there,” he pro- 
bably did not suspect that he was laying the foundation of his 
capacity to conduct a County Government Bill through the 
House of Commons, and to become one of the most popular 
members of the Cabinet of 1883. Yet it is pretty certain that 
he was training himself even more effectually for the task which 
is now to be imposed upon him, by that rapid and keenly ob- 
servant journey, than even Mr. Chamberlain,—who was at that 
time studying to good effect the principles of municipal 
government in Birmingham, and both the general and specially 
local laws of commerce,—was qualifying himself for his not very 
dissimilar duties. What Sir Charles Dilke gained by his early 
study of Law, by the rapid and generalising observations of his 
swoop round the world, and his years of studious leisure, is a 
stamp of statesmanship on all he says and does which it is 
almost impossible for any man, however able, to gain, if he is 
too early immersed in the cares of responsible life. Sir 
Charles Dilke is not abler, possibly even in many ways less 
able, than Mr. Chamberlain, but he is more interesting. He 
freshens up dull subjects with the fixed air of thoughtful 
criticism, instead of mercly making them lively with the 
flash of a joke or a repartee. He is always instructive, with- 
out being didactic. He seizes the main issues of even local 
politics, and helps to make them vivid and rememberable. 
When in 1875 he set before the House of Commons the state 
of the unreformed Corporations, he left a picture on the political 
mind, of the stupid and brazen selfishness to which such close 
corporations descend, such as it is impossible for any one who 
heard him to forget. The Mayor of Queenborough, who still 
received 10s. a year to find him in breeches, because Queen 
Philippa, in the reign of Edward III, had seen the Mayor 
of that time thatching a house with his breeches slit up 
behind; the Mayor of Woodstock, who still kept an 
inn, let to him by the corporation at a nominal 
rent, in which police regulations were calmly disregarded ; 
the Town Clerk of New Romney, who, after account- 
ing for £200 out of £800 of the revenues of ' the 
borough, when asked what was done with the rest, calmly 
replied, “I shan’t tell you!” were painted-in so as to strike the 
mind, and we may hope, too, the conscience, of the English 
people, by Sir Charles Dilke. No man knows better what local 
government may come to in narrow and selfish hands, and no 
man knows better how large are the interests really involved in 
good local government,—how entirely, good national govern- 
ment depends on good local government,—than Sir Charles 
Dilke. There is the air of wide and varied observation as well 
as of earnest and sagacious reflection in all his political work. 
Indeed, Sir Charles Dilke has studied popular life and popular 
government in so many different forms, and watched so keenly 
the larger aspects of those differences, that he never under- 
rates significant local facts. Probably no statesman of the 
present day ever put a common enough truth, but one the 
vast importance of which no one has yet sufficiently worked 
out, in a more instructive form than Sir Charles Dilke, when 
he remarked that the dearer peoples, the peoples who cannot 
live on less than 4s, a day per man, so far from being at 
a disadvantage in consequence, always obtain the victory 
over the cheaper peoples, the peoples who live on 4d. a 
day per man. Again, it is impossible to throw more weight 
into the attack on the present state of our Representative insti- 
tutions than Sir Charies Dilke has thrown in the pithy remark, 
“While you proclaim the sovereignty of the people, you make 
one portion of the people, in small and corrupt boroughs, 250 
times as sovereign as another portion in large, wealthy, and 
intelligent towns.” The man who sees these things with this 
vivacity is clearly 2 man who will not give us local-government 
Bills for counties or for any other areas, that do not rest on 
a principle, that do not command a certain breadth of popular 
support which measures of this kind too often miss through 
the depressing effect of detail. 
Sir Charles Dilke, moreover, hs grown in power and prud- 





fia 
ence with his experience, as every young statesman ought t 
grow. In his Under-Secretaryship for Foreign :Affairs, he io 
been badgered beyond even the experience of former att ig 
Secretaries ; but he has shown great coolness, tact, and reti- 
cence in the front which he has, opposed to that badgerin 
We rejoice in his joining the Cabinet at the moment when Lord 
Derby, with his confessed desire to get quit of all our 
engagements in Egypt at the earliest possible moment, is 
joining it also, on the ground that we may safely regard 
Sir Charles Dilke’s vote as a weight added to the scale. 
in which the reasons for not hastily cutting ourselves 
adrift of our obligations to Egypt will be weighed. In 
the first book he ever wrote, Sir Charles Dilke insisted 
on the artificial character of the French jealousy of our 
influence in Egypt, and expressed his belief that whenever the 
moment came for measuring the claims of the two countries 
to predominating counsels there, the French influence there 
would be proved to be both less potent and less serious than 
that of England. Observing with a keen eye the various 
French dependencies in the East, Sir Charles Dilke noted that 
in none of them did the French nation ever seem to enter 
into the life of a great native race fully enough, to make 
the local influence of France wise, beneficent, and dis- 


interested. Doubtless since the French people threw 
off the Empire and adopted a Republic, Sir Charles 
Dilke’s repossessions on this head may have been 


modified,—modified more perhaps than the actual change in 
French policy has justified, for he is somewhat sanguine in his 
democracy, and can hardly persuade himself to feel the same 
kind of indignation against even transparent acts of popular 
selfishness, which he feels against the selfishness of despotisms, 
though, indeed, as it seems to us, selfish democracies, 
whether it be our own or any other, are the victims of a disease 
more deeply rooted than even selfish despotisms. “If the 
English race has a mission in the world,” he once said, 
“it is making it impossible that the peace of mankind on 
earth should depend on the will of a single ruler.” That is 
a noble enough principle for the guidance of English 
foreign policy,—and far enough from achievement, as the 
events of 1870 and all the years which have followed 1870 
apparently show,—but there are, we think, instances in 
which the will of millions acts in a manner no less 
mischievous, and much more dangerous, than the will of 
asingle ruler. Still, while it is quite certain that Sir Charles 
Dilke will do all that in him lies to prevent the peace of the 
world from being disturbed by the act of any single ruler, be 
he Czar, Caliph, or Emperor, no one who has studied his 
recent speeches can doubt that he will not be at all disposed 
to cower even before democratic France, so far as he thinks 
that we owe to Egypt, and to ourselves, obligations from the 
discharge of which democratic France would willingly scare 
us. If he is a little too much given to Russophobia, 
if he is a little too much given to an almost super- 
stitious belief in the “ manifest destiny” of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, he is, perhaps, saved by those preposses- 
sions from any tendency to ascribe too much importance 
to Panslavic conspiracies, however democratic, on the one 
hand, or the republican arrogance of any Latin race, on the 
other. If “the Greater Britain,’ as Sir Charles Dilke calls 
Anglo-Saxondom, be a little bit of an idol to him, it is almost 
the only idol he has. And even that idolatry of his is by no 
means blind. He sees many of the Anglo-Saxon limitations 
with as vivid a sense of their narrowness and dangerousness as 
any of us. No doubt, he said too much, when he asserted that 
“no possible series of events can prevent the English race 
in 1970 from numbering 300 millions of beings, of one 
national character and one tongue; Italy, Spain, France, 
Russia, become pigmies by the side of such a people ;’ 
for the unity of the national character, be it what 
you please (and we think Sir Charles Dilke exaggerates 
it), never yet prevented internal conflict, even when that 
internal conflict meant civil war, and it is obvious enough 
that there ia no security at all, as yet, for the co-operation of the 
various branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, nay, worse still, no 
security against something like a stronger mutual repulsion, 
under certain conditions, than any one of those branches would 
feel towards a totally distinct race. Indeed, Sir Charles Dilke is 
obviously too sanguine, as all strong democrats always appear 
to be too sanguine, when once they fancy they are, as Carlyle 
used to say, “ horsed upon a popular idea.” Just after Sir Charles 
Dilke entered Parliament, in seconding the Address in 1870, he 
ventured to say, somewhat inopportunely, considering the terrible 
events of the summer of that year, “There is nothing in the 
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speech to which we have this day listened which is fuller of the 
hopes that reach all hearts, than the simple words in which we 
ee told that the nations have decided that in future they will 
refer their differences to friends.” That hope was destined to 
an early and cruel disappointment, but it was the sort of hope 
which did Sir Charles Dilke credit, and for which, in the then 
recent history of his own race at least, he had great excuse. 
Expcrience of life will lower his sanguine expectations of rich 
fruit even from the most just of the various democratic ideas. 
But even while lowering his expectations of great results, ex- 
perience will, we believe, increase his power—which, speaking 
relatively, and without attributing too much to any one man, 
is certainly great—to bring a high and just policy to its 
proper consummation. 


THE FLABBINESS OF FRENCH POLICY. 


E wonder if Lord Granville has, or thinks he has, a 
definite idea of the present policy of France. If he 
has, he is, we imagine, nearly alone in that advantage. We 
cannot remember within the last quarter of a century, or, 
indeed, since Louis Philippe fled, a time when the Government 
of France seemed so undecided,—so incapable in its foreign 
action of adhering to any steady idea, or, indeed, of forming 
one. We all thought, after the retreat from the Egyptian 
Expedition, that the ruling forces in France—that is, to speak 
roughly, M. Gambetta, the Cabinet, and the majority of the 
Chamber—had decided upon a line which, however unscrupu- 
lous, was at Icast intelligible. France would abstain for a 
time from all serious interference in European politics, and 
from all disputes which might involve European intervention, 
and would employ her leisure in acquiring or developing 
dependencies which might, if carefully worked, increase 
the national fortune. She would not quarrel about Egypt, 
but she would seize Tonquin, Madagascar, the Valley of the 
Congo, and any obtainable islands in the South Seas. That 
seemed clear, and all the initiatory steps were taken to make 
that policy successful. Suddenly, however, it became ap- 
parent that the new scheme had not been adopted with any 
decision, or any certainty of fts acceptance by the people. 
The attack on Madagascar, though so positively resolved on 
that the Malagache Envoys were virtually expelled from Paris 
with contumely, was either abandoned, or was whittled down 
to a trumpery demonstration from Réunion, which will 
give the Hovas, unless their Queen loses her temper, 
and commits some outrageous blunder in the way of massacre, 
very littleconcern. The expedition to the Congo, though not 
abandoned, is carefully described as an “exploration,” and 
only £60,000 has been allowed for it; while the expedition 
to Tonquin, by far the most promising of French enterprises 
—for an India might be built up in Indo-China—created 
a furious quarrel in the Cabinet. That was settled, as the 
official papers announced, by submission to the party of ad- 
venture ; the expedition was ordered, and then all at once it 
dwindled to an affair of reinforcements. Seven hundred and fifty 
men are to be sent to Hanoi. Of course, according to the officials, 
a larger expedition is to be sent “in spring,” on purpose, one 
supposes, that malaria may do its worst; but, meanwhile, 
France is informed that mere “reinforcements to so slight an 
extent do not require the previous sanction of the Chamber.” 
Obviously, the Government shrinks from asking the national 
sanction to any extension of dependencies, and resolves to 
continue the policy of reserve, and this also in the face of peasant 
opinion would be an intelligible course, but for the action taken 
on Wednesday. On that day, M. Duclere pushed the question 
of Tunis to a division, and carried a Bill which for all serious 
purposes involves the annexation of the Beylik, and its direct 
administration by France. And the Chamber, in spite of the 
Opposition of leading Ultras, accepted the proposal by 424 
votes to 52. At the same time, the Government maintains 
its attitude of passive resistance to the settlement of Egypt, 
and the whole situation amounts to this. France will not 
intervene actively in Egypt, but will veto any arrangement 
there; she will make no peace with Madagascar, but will 
make her demonstration a feeble one ; she will claim the Valley 
ot the Congo, but only in a nominal way; she will not aban- 
don the conquest of Tonquin, but she will not prosecute it with 
any adequate force; and she will hold on hardily to her con- 
quest of Tunis, 
_ A great many observers, including all Opposition journals 
in France, explain these contradictory decisions in the simplest 
and most direct way, by declaring the Ministry imbecile. The 
Cabinet, they say, has neither nerye nor ability, and, of course, 





it muddles everything. If there were another Ministry, 
which, however, is not described, everything would go straight. 
This explanation, however, can be only partially true. We 
ourselves see little reason for believing in the Duclere Ministry, 
which, on the Egyptian Question, behaves like the sulky school- 
boy who declares that the master is unfair, and he “ will not 
play any longer,” but French Cabinets do not often show their 
weakness by this kind of vacillation. Their tendency is to 
do big, showy things, and never finish them. We suspect 
that the two hostile currents of opinion, which have be- 
come more marked in France than even in England, are 
waging another battle over the new Colonial policy, as they 
waged one over the Foreign policy a few months ago. 
“Society” in Paris, that is, the upper classes generally, de- 
sired active intervention in Egypt, and the Government would 
have yielded, but that the electors, slowly becoming aware of 
what was in prospect, interposed their peremptory veto. Society 
then fell back on “ Colonial expansion,’ was again supported 
by the Cabinet—though this time with the open disapproval 
of M. Grévy, who maintains that Colonies are useless to France, 
and indeed, sources of weakness—and aided by accident would 
have carried out a large and not ill-planned scheme which, in 
three years, would have given France Indo-China, and the 
only great unconquered island accessible to French ambition. 
Suddenly, however, the Cabinet saw reason to believe that this 
project also was unacceptable to the electors, and all their 
designs were reduced till the movements sanctioned became 
mere matters of executive detail, with no financial meaning. The 
electors, in fact—that is, the French peasantry and artisans— 
were determined to allow of no adventure whatever, whether 
described as foreign or as colonial. We should be quite cer- 
tain of this explanation, but for the vote on Tunis, and we 
incline to believe that this passed only because the Deputies 
thought France had been too much committed to recede. M. 
Clémenceau neither opposed nor supported the vote, and the 
stronger Reds all voted for the evacuation even of that ac- 
quisition. To all appearance, the French people, taken as a 
body, have decided that France shall for the present efface 
herself altogether. They do not interfere in details, they 
scarcely, indeed, notice them; but though they condone the 
Tunisian expedition, the worst of which is over, they are re- 
solved that French soldiers shall for the present be kept ir 
France. “ 

That resolve, if it exists—and M. Duclerc’s anxious promise 
to reduce the number of troops in Tunis, and his eagerness to 
create local regiments point to nothing else—is a very 
momentous one, and will deeply interest every Foreign Office 
in Europe. What is the ultimate motive of it? Are th 
French people determined to avoid all effort and concentrate 
all force until they can wage a promising war with Germary, 
or are they determined that France shall remain on the defen- 
sive, and attend to her own affairs alone? Are they, in fact, 
waiting an opportunity for revenge, or are they intent on 
securing their own comfort? A large number of observers, 
including most Germans, and, so far as we can judge by their 
public declarations, most Bonapartists, think the former ex- 
planation true,—and certainly they have French history 
behind them. It is quite easy, to those who recall the 
past, to believe France panic-struck and afraid of her 
own shadow, but most difficult to imagine that she 
has deliberately abandoned her conspicuous idle in the 
world. A France content to look on while Slav, German, 
and Englishman divide the world, is not the France that any, 
even the oldest, of us have either known or conceived. Still, 
it is certain that, with the accession of the body of the people 
to direct and unquestioned power, some great change has 
passed over France. It was always said, even during the 
Napoleonic régime, that the peasantry disliked war, that the 
Emperor felt his wars must be short, and that he cut short 
the war with Russia, huddled up the war with Austria, and 
scuttled out of Mexico, from an accurate comprehension of the 
underlying temper of the peasantry. The ultimate view 
of that vast body is hard to ascertain, but it is quite 
possible that they regard war as a_ wasteful folly, 
harassing to conscripts, who die aad get ill in unintel- 
ligible numbers, or that they care nothing whatever about 
Colonies—the loss of them all never injured the popularity 
either of Bourbon or Bonaparte, and no voice was raised 
against the surrender of Mexico—and that, like their Repre- 
sentatives in the Chamber, they regard all expeditions as 
schemes to make fortunes for the rich, Their journals say so, 
openly declaring that Madagascar is to be seized to fatten the 
sugar interest in Reunion, just now staggering under a blow 
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very properly dealt by Lord Ripon, who has prohibited Indian 
emigration until the planters mend their ways; and that the 
object of the Tonquin adventure is to “float” the shares in 
certain mines in Anam, of which a Parisian Ring has obtained 
concessions. Those may be mere lies, but the direction of the lies 
shows the direction of the popular suspicions, which as regards 
Tunis were only too true, and which are just the suspicions a 
half-instructed, jealous, and penurious population would enter- 
tain. It must not be forgotten, either, that since the Southern 
planters fell, the American masses have rejected every project 
for acquiring territory, that our own masses are clearly either 
indifferent or hostile to acquisition, and that France through 
the conscription feels distant war as neither America nor Britain 
ever does. She is the single country in which conscripts are 
required to fight beyond seas, and are sent home in thousands 
from invisible possessions, to drag out lives spoiled, and not 
glorified, by disease. There may be glory in a lost leg, there 
is none in ulcerated bowels, and the latter were the sole reward 
of the unhappy conscripts sent to fight the Kroumirs without 
filters. The French feel the personal losses of war as no other 
people do, and may have resolved that unless attacked or 
insulted, they will have no more of it. If that is the case, 
and can be finally ascertained to be the case, political com- 
binations all over Europe must undergo a radical modification, 
and England in particular must seek a new ally. 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT AND BISHOP FRASER. 


E shall not dwell upon the arguments upon which the 
Bishop of Manchester relies in justification of his 

refusal to institute Mr. Cowgill to the benefice of St. John’s, 
Miles Platting. At another time, those arguments might have 
possessed a certain moral weight,—enough, at all events, to 
justify a detailed examination of them. But at present, 
there are considerations connected with the course the Bishop 
has felt bound to take which make that course an occasion 
for unmixed regret. The Bishop of Manchester has thought 
fit to set aside, so far as it is in the power of a single 
Bishop to do so, the truce which was proclaimed by Arch- 
bishop Tait’s dying breath. The essence of that truce 
was the suspension of all Ecclesiastical suits against 
Ritualists, until the Commission on the Kcclesiastical Courts 
has pregented its Report, and there has been time for 
the Bishops to consider whether this truce cannot be ex- 
tended into a formal peace, based on some measure of Ritual 
comprehension. The disadvantages of enforcing the law as it 
stands are seen to be many, and the only way by which these 
disadvantages can be avoided without bringing the law into 
contempt, is so to modify the law as to make it more accordant 
with the actual circumstances of the Church of England. The 
last thoughts of Archbishop Tait were given to devising how 
this end could be compassed, and by the help of the Bishop of 
London and of the patrons of two London livings, he was able 
to see his wish realised. It was fortunate for him that the 
See of London was not held by Bishop Fraser. Had it been 
so, the arrangement by which Mr. Mackonochie was pre- 
sented to St. Peter’s, London Docks, and Mr. Suckling 
to St. Alban’s, Holborn, could only have been carried 
out at the cost of prolonged legal proceedings. If 
the case of Mr. Mackonochie is not parallel with that of 
Mr. Cowgill, it is only because it is very much stronger. Mr. 
Cowgill has only been the curate of an offending incumbent, 
Mr. Mackonochie has been an offending incumbent. It is as 
if Mr. Green had resigned the living of St. John’s, Miles Plat- 
ting, in July last, and then had been presented to a living in 
Manchester. The Bishop of London had quite as good reason 
to know that Mr, Mackonochie will practise at St. Peter's, 
London Docks, the ceremonial he has practised at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, as the Bishop of Manchester could possibly have had 
to know that Mr. Cowgill would make no changes in Mr. 
Green’s ceremonial. The difference between the two Bishops 
is that the Bishop of London was genuinely anxious to 
give effect to Archbishop Tait’s wish, whereas the Bishop 
of Manchester is genuinely anxious to give effect to 
his own reading of the law. That anxiety may in itself be 
quite natural and reasonable. Upon that point we are not 
called to offer an opinion, and we have no wish to go out of 
our way to do so, But Archbishop Tait’s wish and the Bishop 
of Manchester's reading of the law are in direct antagonism 
with one another, and we shall not pretend not to think Bishop 
Fraser’s decision most unfortunate and needless, If the Bishop 
of London could see his way to instituting Mr. Mackonochie, 
the Bishop of Manchester might, we should have thought, 





have seen his way to instituting Mr. Cowgill. The induce. 
ments are pfecisely the same in the two cases. There is 
Archbishop Tait’s last desire, there is the chance of restorin 
peace to a distracted Church, and in Bishop Fraser’s case there 
is the example of the Bishop of a greater and more venerable 
See, All these considerations put together have gone for nothing 
with the Bishop of Manchester. So far as he can control 
events, there is to be no truce between the contending parties 
in the Church. Ritualists shall not have institution in the 
Diocese of Manchester, if Bishop Fraser can help it. A far 
more conspicuous member of the party has just been instituted 
in the Diocese of London, under circumstances which made the 
act a much more remarkable one ; but the Bishop sees in the 
act of his brother-prelate nothing but a warning not to 
be led away by a foolish desire for peace, or by a feeble 
deference to a dying Primate. He is superior to these 
weaknesses, and, unfortunately for the Church of England, 
an opportunity has come in his way of showing how 
much he despises thém. There is not one of the 
reasons assigned in his letter that might not equally have 
availed to prevent the Bishop of London from instituting Mr, 
Mackonochie. Mr. Cowgill “has repeatedly and persistently 
violated the law of the Church of England, as declared by the 
supreme Ecclesiastical tribunal of the realm.” So has Mr. 
Mackonochie. The Bishop of Manchester declared himself not 
satisfied with the letters testimonial, because the clergymen who 
signed them are fully aware of the illegal acts which Mr. Cow- 
gill admits that he has practised. The Bishop of London might 
equally have been dissatisfied with the letters testimonial pre- 
sented by Mr. Mackonochie. ‘ The declaration of assent and 
the oath of canonical obedience” which Mr. Cowgill offers to 
take are no security against the continuance and repetition of 
his illegal acts. No more are the declaration of assent and 
the oath of canonical obedience which Mr. Mackonochie has 
just taken. 

Mr. Hughes, whose letter we print elsewhere, takes a view 
of the “ truce ” which deprives it of all meaning. He describes 
the Bishop as “ the officer in charge, upon whom it rests to see 
the law as it stands obeyed, and that, pending a truce, neither 
party to a quarrel shall occupy new ground.” If this had been 
what Archbishop Tait proposed, the Ritualists might well have 
said, “* Thank you for nothing.” Whether the law as it stands 
shall be obeyed is precisely the question at issue, and the 
essence of the Archiepiscopal suggestion was that the law 
should not be enforced, until there has been time to consider 
whether it shall any longer be left as it stands. Whether the 
law be enforced by depriving Mr. Mackonochie, or by refusing 
to institute Mr. Cowgill, is a matter of no importance—except, 
indeed, that the first course would undoubtedly have been 
legal, whereas the second course is probably illegal. Hither 
way, the intention is to force the “law as it stands” upon a 
Ritualist congregation, which is precisely the result which 
Archbishop Tait desired to avert, and so far as the Diocese of 
London is concerned, succeeded in averting. 

If the Bishop of Manchester had been forbidden by law to 
institute Mr. Cowgill—if, that is to say, he had been sub- 
ject to legal penalties if he had taken upon himself to do it 
—his conduct would have been more intelligible. He might 
then have argued with himself somewhat in this way :— It 
is true that, under the circumstances, no one may care to 
prosecute me if I institute this man; but the law plainly pro- 
hibits me from instituting him, and not even to carry out Arch- 
bishop Tait’s plan for restoring peace to the Church, can I con- 
sent to do what is unmistakably illegal. Others may play fast- 
and-loose with their conscience, but I cannot.’ So far, how- 
ever, is this from being the case, that it is believed to be well 
settled law that a Bishop has no power to exact any pledges 
from a presentee as to his future conduct. The one thing 
that he can do is to examine him touching his faith, and refuse to 
institute him in case his answers raise a well-grounded suspicion 
of heresy. In refusing institution to Mr. Cowgill, the Bishop 
does so at his own risk. He feels that his conscience and his 
sense of the obligations that belong to his office compel him 
to strain the law. Of course, if this is so, there is no more to 
be said, except to express the hope that Sir Percival Heywood 
will take the proper means to bring home to the Bishop’s mind 
that he is really doing the very thing for which he blames the 
Ritualists,—setting up, that is to say, his own interpretation of 
the law against the interpretation affixed to it, or, at all 
events, believed to be affixed to it, by the Courts. We are 
sincerely sorry that the only way of convincing the Bishop 
that he can properly institute Mr. Cowgill is a judgment of the 
Courts that he is bound to institute him, but as he closes his 
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nst any other reasoning, it is only Sir Percival Heywood 

ho can advance the matter any further. If, unfortunately, 
My should elect to take the other alternative mentioned in his 
‘ and try to maintain the invalidity of Mr. Green’s de- 


ears agai 


yo agg will be only courting defeat. In that case, Arch- 
lie Tait’s eirenicon will not run within the Diocese of 


r. Elsewhere, the Ritualists will be left unmolested 
eee Commission have made their report; there the 
Church Association will have free course, and comprehension, 
so far as it lies with the Bishop to bring it about, will be held 
of no account. It is a poor ending to the hopes that seemed 
on the eve of being realised a fortnight ago, and we are sorry 
that the work of compassing their failure should have been self- 
assigned to Bishop Fraser. Why the “great majority of 
moderate Churchmen ” are to * thank the Bishop for not 
paving flinched from his post at this crisis,” we cannot, with all 
respect to Mr. Hughes, for the life of us see. The Bishop 
has taken a course in which it is, to say the least, very doubtful 
whether the law will sustain him, and the result of his act 
will be to rekindle the fires of controversy, just as they were 
dying out. For what then are we to thank him? Is it for 
straining the law, or for doing his best to make the Ritualist 
quarrel as hot as ever ? 





ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM. 


HE only English statesman who was once an avowed 
Republican has just entered the Cabinet, and it is worth 
while, in the momentary quiescence of active politics, to en- 
quire what the position of Republicanism in this country 
really is. To the casual observer, no such thing exists. In 
England alone of European countries, or alone with the excep- 
tion of Austria, there is no visible or formulated party, avow- 
ing its desire to convert the country into a Republic. Here 
and tkere a thinker avows openly, as a speculative opinion, 
that he holds Republicanism to be better than Monarchy ; and 
here and there, both in London and the northern cities, a 
group of workmen may be found whose Republican convictions, 
to judge by their language, are of the strongest kind. They 
would, if they could, they say, Americanise the United King- 
dom at once. Republican Party, however, there is none. No 
leader ever makes an openly Republican speech. No candi- 
date ever issues a Republican address. No lecturer de- 
liberately advocates the establishment of a Republic. There 
is no Republican Club. The great body of the people 
outside a few cities are scarcely aware what a Republic would 
mean, except that there would be no Queen Victoria,—a 
suggestion which is to them ridiculous or impossible. An 
intelligent foreigner who happened to be unconnected with 
Reds might live twenty years among us, and go away con- 
vinced that the most active and aggressive of Continental 
opinions had in England neither exponent nor follower, neither 
Church nor congregation. He would be right, too, in his facts ; 
and yet he would not be right, and might be liable, if he lived, 
to be greatly perplexed by events. He would during his resid- 
ence in the country have been greatly deceived by the cause 
which, as we believe, deceives even acute English observers. 
England is not wholly Monarchist, is possibly not Monarchist in 
a strong sense at all, but a mass of opinion so immense as to 
amount to practical unanimity, is Queen Victorian. All varieties 
of opinion about politics are merged in that, till they become 
at first-sight imperceptible. A proposal which involved the 
deposition of the Queen would not throughout Britain receive 
5,000 English or Scotch votes, and would, in fact, be regarded 
by the whole people as an impertinent absurdity. Call it 
loyalty, personal devotion, gratitude, Conservatism, what you 
will, the feeling about the existing Sovereign, the distinct 
wish that she may go one reigning till she is the oldest 
monarch in our records, is universal, and so deep, that Repub- 
licanism as a party policy has no meaning whatever. Upon 
this point there is a unanimity at once conscious and sin- 
cere, which has no parallel in the most Monarchical 
States of the Continent; in Prussia, for example, where 
the dynasty made the country, or in Austria, where it is 
the keystone of an arch, and its fall would involve whole 
nations in political ruin. The feeling is, like the wish 
for fine weather, beyond discussion and inextinguishable, 
and while it lasts there will in this country be no Republican 
party, 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal of Republicanism in 
England, and there are a great many Republicans, Apart from 
the feeling about the Queen, about which we have said enough, 


theoretic Monarchism is not, as we believe, strong here. 

There is none of the old hostility to the Throne which ap- 

peared in 1830, and in a weaker form in 1848, and which 

was, in great part, a confused reminiscence of Jacobite tra- 

dition, with its dislike to “ the German ;” but the reverence for 

the system has grown weaker, till Republicans are not hated 

by the masses—Chelsea elected Sir Charles Dilke while still 

Republican—till there is a confused and, to us, we confess, 

preposterous annoyance at any grant, even a dower, to any 

member of the Royal Family, and till Republicanism has 

become in the oddest way a sort of political counsel of per- 
fection. Among educated men, Tories or Liberals alike, two 

out of three hoid that if matters were but a little different, a 
Republic might be better than a Monarchy. Many of them, 
including some statesmen who are not Radicals, think that 
the Executive would be stronger,—which is, we imagine, true, 
as Democracy openly enthroned would dare to do things which 
are now avoided, lest they might create a dislike of the ruling 
classes. To give an extreme illustration, a President in Ireland 
would hang with a freedom which no Viceroy, however de- 
termined, will ever display. Many more think a Republic 
would make careers more free, and, by allowing ability 
to get readily to the top, would supply the nation with 
mental resources which, in the growing complexity of 
all earthly affairs, are becoming daily more necessary to 
success. And many more, counting, as we believe, thousands, 
are mentally impatient of the unreality which in some depart- 
ments taints English political life, of the weight allowed to 
men for considerations other than their qualities, of the 
artificial gradations by which all natural forces are obscured, 
till it has come to this,—that England, governed only by 
aristocrats or by the very old, is on many sides not really 
self-governed at all. Theoretically, Lord Salisbury, who would 
have few votes in a plebiscite, can at any moment veto any law. 
A dislike forartificialities and shams, and their result, the prepos- 
terous importance of rank and wealth, is spreading,and that quite 
as much among Tories as among Liberals, and those who feel 
it are usually in a sense Republicans. They are not inclined 
to act on that opinion, even through their votes; they dislike 
the notion of breaking with history, and they are not prepared 
to assert that any great change would be necessarily beneficial, 
but they feel, and as matter of conversation acknowledge, that 
if the Republic did come, the air would be lighter. They would 
accept it willingly, though they will do nothing for it. It is 
characteristic of them that they all lay stress on the personal 
character of the Sovereign, and all assert that “ another George 
IV. would not be borne,” a remark which is accepted as a proper 
and moral truism by thousands, who do not see that in accepting 


it, the idea of Monarchy as a beneficial institution is given up, / 


and replaced by a Chief Magistracy, not based upon, and 
indeed adverse to, the hereditary and self-existing character of 
the Throne. And finally, an opinion has spread among the 
masses, and shows itself in a thousand ways, that the hier- 
archical system of English politics keeps them too far from 
the light ; that, under a Republic, the social force would do 
more for them than is done now; and that, at all events, they 
would cease under a Republic to be looked down upon. The 
growing hunger for easier social conditions, the thirst for 
material comfort, and the influence of American feeling, which 
in some parts of England and Scotland is very great, all tell 
daily with increasing steadiness in that direction, and may yet, 
when the Victorian Era is over, create a formally Republican 
Party, formidable from its numbers, in the great con- 
stituencies, 

We hope it will not, during another generation at least, for 
the premature rise of a Republican Party would only add 
one more complexity to the national politics, without exercising 
any good influence upon the national character. The feel- 
ing, still so strong among all sensible men, that England is not 
ready for a Republic, and that even if the people wished for 
one, it would be mischievous, is the real protection of the 
Monarchy, and is still substantially sound. Apart altogether 
from what we may call the physical dangers which would 
attend any political upheaval, and which, though not formid- 
able in Canada or Australia, might be formidable in a country 
without spare lands, England, in the present condition of its 
people, would not, if Republican, be mentally enfranchised, 
would not judge men by themselves, would not be free of false 
reverences, but would concentrate them all on money. Snob- 
bism would be replaced by mammon-worship, which is not 
an improvement. One of the best features of the national 
character, its freedom from acrid envy, its disposition to admire 





rather than hate wealth, if only it is slightly ostentatious, 
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would facilitate this change ; and we should have the wealthy, 
iuxurious life elevated into an ideal, with the inevitable result 
of that process, wide-spread pecuniary corruption. Social and 
political life would become a little baser, instead of a little 
nobler ; and it is only in the hope of adding some nobleness to 
life that any serious politician would be justified in even 
thinking of so dangerous a leap into the dark, or of risking a 
new cleavage in opinién, lasting possibly, as Jacobitism lasted, 
for sixty years. We believe this consideration will for a long 
time to come protect the Throne against anything but a 
general sense of political inconvenience, not likely to arise, 
unless by ill-fortune the Throne were filled by an idealogue, an 
over-obstinate man, or one who crossed the chosen Ministers 
of the people too often. In that case, the change might be 
made in some grave and solemn way, with unexpectedly little 
resistance. The Throne could not, in this country, be protected 
by sheer force even fora year. Some of us think loyalty very 
deep ; and practically, towards Queen Victoria, it isso. But 
loyalty to the dynasty is not so strong as it was in Hanover, 
and when tested by the popular wish for a united Germany, it 
was not there an operative force. Hanover sends up, we believe, 
only two Particularists, 7.e., men who still respect the claims of 
the House which ruled the country with acceptance for a thou- 
sand years. Asa matter of fact, we do not think the contingency 
will occur, and believe that the Throne, lightened by a single 
ciange, the removal of contingent heirs from their claim on 
the Civil List, may go on for generations; but if it ever 
escurred, the world would be startled to find how much Republi- 
canism of the passive and reflective kind had underlain the 
apparent unanimity of English loyalty. The Throne here is a 
popular institution, for the moment the most popular of the old 
institutions, but it is not an irremoveable pivot. Those who 
remove it, if it is ever removed, will be rash men, possibly 
utterly mistaken men; but they will not be anarchists, nor will 
they produce anarchy. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ASPECTS OF THE CABINET. 


rWN\HERE is certainly no reason to fear the Revolutionary 

tendencies of the present Cabinet. We have often 
expressed our opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s strongest and most 
statesmanlike acts have really been attributable to a far- 
sighted Conservatism, instead of to any revolutionary im- 
patience. He first saw that Protection was undermining the 
influence of all who defended it, with the people, and it was 
his sense of the danger of that course, almost as much as 
his sense of the injustice of Protection, which turned 
him against it.. Again, he saw that the Union with 
Ireland would soon become impossible, if we did not 
govern Ireland more nearly as the Irish people would 
govern themselves, and it was this wish to save the Union, 
almost as much as his sense of the positive duty of justice to 
Treland, which led him to his great Irish reforms. In Lord 
Derby’s case, a similar motive,—the belief that the Liberal can 
do more by proposing all necessary reforms to prevent the in- 
justice of unnecessary and cruel confiscations,—has avowedly 
actuated him in joining the Liberal ranks. Lord Carlingford, 
who is himself a great Irish landlord, can hardly be conceived 
as impelled by any revolutionary feeling in his support of the 
Trish land measures. Lord Granville, who is obviously full of 
the consciousness of aristocratic influence, and uses it with more 
adroitness, because he uses it with less regard for the exclusive 
interests of the aristocratic order than any other Peer, is not 
aman to endanger the influence of rank, while he can main- 
tain it. And Lord Spencer, who has worked like a horse and 
lived habitually with the sense that his own assassination was 
always on the cards, to save Ireland from revolutionists and 
assassins, is certainly the last man in the world to whom we 
could reasonably attribute the least shade of sympathy with 
the assailants of the Constitution. Lord Northbrook, who com- 
bines with the natural Conservatism of a great ruler, of one who 
has felt what it is to be responsible for the fate of India, the 
natural Conservatism of a family by whom some of the largest 
pecuniary transactions in the world are controlled, will hardly 
be supposed to be more willing than any of the statesmen we 
have mentioned to risk the insidious introduction of socialistic 
principles into the policy of the Empire. And as for Lord 


Kimberley, the wildest of Tories will assuredly not attribute 
to that incarnation of clear sense any vestige of secret sympathy 
with subversive schemes; while Lord Selborne, the seventh 
Minister who belongs to the House oi Peers, possesses unques- 
tionably one of the most genuinely Conservative temperaments 
that ever belonged to one among the small class of eminently 





nein 
able men. If Lord Selborne sees a reason for change, you may 
always be sure that it is because he fears that a much greate, 
and worse change will result from resisting change, 


So much for the Prime Minister and his seven collea ue 
in the Peers. What shall we say of his six colleagues ae 
Commons? Why, that the Democrat amongst them who is 
most dreaded,—Mr. Chamberlain,—has made his own fortune 
by his ability as a manufacturer and an inventor ; and that jf 
Socialistic ideas are dreaded anywhere, it is amongst the miaster. 
manufacturers who have proved their own ability to distin. 
guish themselves from the crowd, and are, as a class, profoundly 
determined not to permit their individual powers, and the fair 
earnings of those powers, to be lost in the scramble of the million 
for more comfortable conditions of life. Sir Charles Dilke, it 
will be said, has indicated his preference for a Republic, 
For a Republic in the abstract, yes,—for a Republic in any 
case where you had to begin de novo, and had nothing to lose 
by losing the Monarchy. But not for a Republic in England 
at the present time ;—only for that steady assertion of the 
Sovereignty of the people which will longest defer any radical 
change of the form of Government, and enable the English 
people to enjoy, what they do enjoy to the full,—that strange 
blending of aristocratic influence with democratic policy which 
is the cherished anomaly of English public life. Sir Charles 
Dilke has never stirred a revolutionary question in Parliament, 
unless grumbling at the amount of the Civil List and of the 
aliowances made to the cadet branches of the Royal Family is 
stirring a revolutionary question. In reality, his influence 
has always been exerted in the sense of completing the 
Democratic development of our aristocratic institutions, of ex- 
tending the power and influence of England abroad, and of 
improving those relations with the Colonies and with the 
United States of America which promise most for the future 
greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race. But if you go beyond Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, where is revolutionary 
tendency to be found? In Lord Hartington, with his future 
rent-roll of £200,000 a year? In Sir William Harcourt, with 
the Archiepiscopal traditions of his family and his own hopes 
for the Woolsack? In Mr. Dodson, with his quiet prudence and 
broad acres? Or in Mr. Childers, with his reputation for 
administrative capacity and political moderation ? In truth, it 
would be hard to find anywhere fourteen able men less reckless 
in spirit, more determined to prevent needless and dangerous 
change, than the fourteen Cabinet Ministers of the United 
Kingdom. 





THE BELT CASE. 


OR the public, the true trial of the Belt case will be the 
appeal against Baron Huddleston’s charge. That charge 

can be compared only to another and much shorter one, which 
is said to have been delivered in these words, ‘“ Gentlemen of 
the jury, the prisoner at the bar stole the boots. You will 
find a verdict in accordance with your opinion of the evidence.” 
Nevertheless, it is quite impossible for any one who reads that 
charge carefully and dispassionately—that is, without the pre- 
judice which the intense conviction of the Judge naturally 
creates—to doubt that if it can be sustained upon appeal, if, 
that is, it is reasonably accurate and fair, the verdict was cor- 
rect, and only the damages possibly excessive. And we con- 
fess that, from the point of view of a Court of Justice, we 
believe the charge, notwithstanding its special tone, is not in- 
defensible. Originally, we imagine the case to have sprung 
up in this way. Mr. Belt, a clever and ingenious, though 
possibly not a very original sculptor, not only employed 
assistants, like every other sculptor, but in his anxiety 
to get on tried to get out of his assistants more 
than is usual, picked out men who were more than 
masons, and paid them special rates to do their best. 
They naturally exaggerated their own value, as men in all 
professions when so employed are apt todo. There is nota 
“devil” at the Bar who does not think he “ makes” his 
chief, or a contributor to a journal who does not half believe 
that he is the source of its success. No persons are quite so 
sensitive in this way as artists who possess, or think they 
possess, more in them than the world sees; and hence 
a crop of hatreds and malignities, gradually concentrat- 
ing into a steadily diffused report that Mr. Belt was 
an utter impostor, “a statue-jobber,” who did and could 
do no artistic work. This report became so strong and Mr. 
Belt’s enemies so bitter, that the statement at last found 
air in a Society journal, and was sent to the Lord Mayor, to 
impede Mr, Belt’s obtaining a commission then pending. 
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Hence the trial, to which an accident called an excessive and, 
as we still think, a preposterous amount of public attention. | 

The accident was this. From the first it was quite certain 
that the jury would go with Mr. Belt. He was not accused of 
etting help, for that is the practice—the very dangerous 
3 occasionally the dishonourable practice—of his profession, 
but of getting help inexcusably too good. He had a right to 
help, but not to help so artistically excellent as he got. That was 
the essence of the libel, and to expect a common-place Eng- 
lish jury to see that was almost absurd. Their instinctive 
impression was the tradesman’s impression,—that if the cus- 
tomer finds the work good, the place it came from does not 
matter. If a friend has given the seller a design, or an em- 

loyé has put a trace of genius into mechanical work, so much 
the better for the buyer; but that is all. It was necessary 
for the defendants, therefore, to show that Mr. Belt was 
more of an impostor than on any reasonable view of facts 
he could possibly have been, and to support their conten- 
tion by the opinion of a host of experts. Both things 
were done. Witness after witness testified that Mr. 
Belt was a total impostor, and could not even model a decent 
bust or make a trustworthy drawing; and sculptor after 
sculptor gave an opinion that the work he claimed could not, 
on internal evidence of style, be his. It is not for us to ques- 
tion, as Baron Huddleston does, the good-faith of the wit- 
nesses for the defendant, but we suppose we may say that 
they showed marked bitterness, amounting, in the matter of 
the cheque, to unreasoning prejudice, and. that they were 
opposed by testimony so direct that it is hardly possible— 
we do not say quite impossible—to reject it without 
supposing either perjury or the crassest stupidity. Several 
of these witnesses, however—Canon Wilkinson, for example— 
were men utterly beyond either charge; and the jury, 
believing them, threw over the defendants’ witnesses alto- 
gether. There remained the body of experts, headed by 
Sir Frederick Leighton, and they certainly testified, with rare 
consistency, that Mr. Belt’s work was not his own,.that, in 
fact, one man could not have had all those styles, or have 
stood at different times on such different steps of the great 
ladder of Art. On the public, their evidence, obviously sin- 
cere, though possibly prejudiced, will, we imagine, produce the 
impression that Mr. Belt did use much more assistance than 
he chose to allow, or possibly—for artists are vain—acknow- 
ledged even to himself ; but in a Court of Justice such testi- 
mony, when confronted as it was with the direct and positive 
counter-testimony of eye-witnesses, could not be expected to 
weigh heavily. Nor ought it. We should be prepared, we do 
not doubt, to swear in a court of justice that a poem obviously 
Mr, Tennyson’s or Mr. Arnold’s was not by Poet Close. But 
if half a dozen decent witnesses swore that they saw Mr. Close 
sketch the poem out, discuss particular lines, alter the 
lines on their advice—for that was sworn as to Mr. 
Belt’s work—and take the poem to the printer, the 
jury would be bound to believe them, and not us. It 
would be uncontradicted fact against peremptory opinion, 
and if opinion is not rejected under such circumstances, there 
is an end to the utility of evidence. The jury were told 
this by the Judge, they believed it, and an accident made their 
belief conviction. Mr. Belt had done a bust of Mr. Pagliatti, 
a man with a very pronounced expression. He was called on 
to do a second bust of Mr. Pagliatti in Court, and did it, pro- 
ducing an admirable, though exaggerated, and, it may be, 
inartistic likeness. The experts swore that the second bust, 
though like, was so wanting in artistic qualities, that it could 
not have been done by the hand that did the first bust, 
which is good work. But unhappily the evidence that Mr. 
Belt did do the first bust was irresistible, and artistic criticism 
was, in the jurymen’s eyes, woefully discredited. The 
defendants’ witnesses having broken down, the great ex- 
perts having been discredited, and the plaintiff's witnesses 
being undestroyed, only one verdict was possible,—that given 
by the Jury. The amount of damages is a separate question. 
It is unprecedently heavy, but the Judge accepted it; the 
charge if not disproved would have deprived Mr. Belt of his 
whole income, and there may have been evidence as to the 
amount of that income which we missed. 

Let us not be mistaken. We have no knowledge either of 
Mr. Belt or his opponent, who very likely believed all he 
published, and have no intention of giving an opinion on a 
matter in which we have no sufficient data. For any- 
thing we know, there may be a story behind the case, or 
evidence may exist that Mr. Belt brought the second bust in 
his pocket into court, or all his witnesses may be wilful 





perjurers, but this much we hold ourselves justified in believ- 
ing. On the case as presented in Court, a verdict for the plain- 
tiff was unavoidable, even if the Judge had made as much of 
the evidence against Mr. Belt as he did of the evidence for him, 
and the only serious question is as to the amount of damages. 
That is mainly one for lawyers, but we may be permitted to 
remark in the public interest that while fines for libel are often 
justifiable, fines settled in proportion to earnings give 
an almost intolerable advantage to the rich. We see no 
justice in defending Messrs. Anyone’s Bank by a fine of one 
year’s profits, say, £10,000, and Messrs. Rothschild’s business 
by a fine, say, of a million sterling. Each is equally hurt, and 
in each case there may be an equal amount of malice and 
injury to the public. A man can only be ruined even by 
a libel, and the system of estimating extent of ruin by 
positive damage may be pushed to positive cruelty. 


CARDINAL MANNING AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 


HE remarkable article contributed by Cardinal Manning 
to ‘the December number of the Nineteenth Century 
appears to us to have received less of public attention than it 
deserves. It may be presumed that the Cardinal is, in this 
paper, speaking as the representative of the whole Roman 
Catholic community in England ; and if this be so, the views 
which he expresses, and still more the demands which he makes 
in its name, extraordinary as they are, are entitled to respectful 
examination. The argument set forth in the Nineteenth 
Century may be thus summarised :—There can be no religious 
teaching without definite dogmas and formularies, The 
Education Act forbids the use of dogmatic formularies in 
Board Schools; therefore, the teaching in Board Schools is 
irreligious, or at least non-religious and secular, The 
large majority of the people of England, including all 
Catholics, Anglicans, and Nonconformists, desire religious 
teaching, and therefore the Board-School system does not 
satisfy the convictions or the needs of the majority. That 
system is satisfactory only to secularists, who are few and 
unimportant. Yet the Education Act has specially endowed 
this insignificant minority with the School-rate, and so has 
placed all Christian people at a disadvantage. ‘“ The-educa- 
tion formed under the Act of 1870 falls entirely: into the 
hands of those who desire to exclude religion from the educa- 
tion of the English people,..... secularists who had not 
zeal and self-denial enough to found Voluntary secular schools ” 
before the passing of the Act. And the Cardinal proceeds to 
claim for the Denominational schools larger public subsidies, 
and as complete an exemption from the need for voluntary 
subscription as is now enjoyed by the Board Schools. 

A very few considerations will show the unterable character 
of this curious argument. It rests on two perfectly gratuitous 
and unproved assumptions :—1. That in the Board Schools no 
religion is taught. 2. That Catholics, Anglicans, and Non- 
conformists are unanimous in disapproving of Board Schools. 
It is not denied that in Board Schools the Bible is read and 
explained, and “ the life and words and works and death of 
the Divine Saviour of the world” are taught. “ But this,” 
says the Cardinal, “is not the teaching of religion,” for 
“religion without doctrine is like mathematics without 
axioms, or triangles without sides.” Now, though this mode 
of stating the case has a decisive and logical look, a more mis- 
leading metaphor could scarcely be introduced as a premiss 


into a serious argument. The children in Board Schools learn 
to read the Bible, to understand its story and its language, to 


know the facts of the Gospel narrative, to commit to memory 
some of the words of the Divine Master, and to be 
acquainted with some of the simpler moral teaching and 
poetry of the Scriptures. Whether this be religion or not, it 
is as much of it as the great majority of Christian parents 
who are not Catholics think appropriate for the period 
of childhood, and as much as they are in the habit of 
giving to their own children. The distinctive dogmas by 
which one section of the Christian Church is found to differ 
from another do not, as a rule, form any part of the instruc- 
tion given to the children of Protestant parents, either in the 
public school, the grammar or boarding-school, or in home 
tuition. It is true that many leaders of thought in the Pulpit, 
the Senate, and the Press are accustomed to insist, in the case 
of schools for the poor, on the need of more definite dogma 
than they apparently desire for their own sons. But within 
the walls of the elementary school-room, the practice is not 
found to harmonise with this theory, and it cannot be truly 
said that the theory itself is held by the majority of English 
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people. Nonconformists, when they maintained elementary | country, people who value such influence have shown them. 


schools of their own, never taught catechisms and formularies 
in them, The schools which they were accustomed to 
establish before the Act of 1870 were ‘“ British ” schools, 
which, in regard to religious teaching, were precisely the 
same as the modern Board Schools. So satisfied is the whole 
body of Nonconforming Christians with the religious teaching 
of the Board School, that, with the exception of the Wesleyans, 
they have almost ceased to maintain any schools of their own. 
And even in Wesleyan schools the religious teaching is mainly 
Biblical ; there is, we believe, rarely a catechism, and never any 
enforced chapel attendance or religious observance. A Wesleyan 
school is often maintained as a useful, interesting, and very inex- 
pensive appendage to a Wesleyan chapel, and is largely attended 
by the children of members of the congregation ; but in its theo- 
logical teaching it is not distinguishable from a Board School. 
The same may be said of a far greater number of so-called 
Church schools than is generally supposed. The staple of the 
religious teaching is precisely the sort of uncontroversial lesson 
on the Bible and its history which is to be found in the Board 
School. No Sunday attendance or religious practice is, as a 
rule, enforced, or even required; and the one element in the 
teaching—the Church Catechism—which nominally dif- 
ferentiates the National School from the Board or the 
British School is universally admitted to be the least 
intelligible and effective factor in the school instruction, and 
practically receives less and less attention every year. Un- 
doubtedly, the supporters of Roman Catholic schools have 
formed a very different conception of their duties. In a Catho- 
lic school, every child is taught the distinctive dogmas of the 
Catholic faith, and what is more, is brought under distinctly 
Catholic influence and discipline. By means of church attend- 
ance, and divers enforced practices, a very real propaganda is 
carried on in every Roman Catholic school. But the mistake 
of Cardinal Manning arises from the assumption that what he 
and his co-religionists mean by religious teaching, é.e., a system 
definitely designed to attach the scholar for life to a particular 
section of the Christian Church, is also what is meant under 
that phrase by other bodies of Christians in this country, or 
what Anglicans and Nonconformists actually practise or care 
about. He speaks repeatedly of the Board-School teaching 
as secular teaching, and as only approved by secularists. The 
Board School is in fact no more a secular school than one of 
his own. In both, secular teaching must be given during 
certain hours, and in both the same time is assigned to religious 
exercises and instruction. The character of the religious 
teaching permissible in a Board School has been determined, 
not by a sect of secularists, but by the representatives of the 
whole nation in Parliament. The children of all denomina- 
tions use the Board School freely, and the parents make no 
complaint of the inadequacy of the religious instruction. In the 
administration of the School-Board system Clergymen, Catholic 
priests, Nonconformist ministers, and Christian laymen, are 
found in all parts of the country loyally co-operating in order 
to carry out the intentions of the Act. In professing, there- 
fore, to protest in the name of the entire Christian public of 
England, as distinguished from the secularists, Cardinal 
Manning is speaking wholly without authority. He is, in fact, 
the mouthpiece solely of the Roman Catholic community, to 
whom, it may be admitted, the use of the primary school as 
an instrument for special theological teaching and discipline 
is a matter of vital importance, if the men and women of the 
next generation are to be kept within the fold of the Roman 
Catholic Church at all. 

And what is the remedy proposed by the Cardinal for the 
alleged grievance? To understand this aright, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that an elementary school derives its income 
from three distinct sources,—the fees paid by the parents, the 
Government grant, and the subscriptions or the rates contri- 
buted by local managers and those whom they represent. 
When this third item in the revenue is provided out of the 
rates, the law requires that the appointment of the teachers 
and the whole control and management of the school shall be 
in the hands of a body elected by the ratepayers, but the 
character of the religious instruction must be within the limits 
prescribed by the Act of Parliament. When, however, the 
local contribution is furnished by a voluntary body, that 
body is at liberty to exercise the entire control and manage- 
ment of the school, to appoint and dismiss teachers, and to 
determine the character of the religious instruction. In fact, 
the administration of a large school gives so substantial an 
amount of religious influence, both direct and indirect, to the 
congregation of any church or chapel, that all over the 





selves ready to contribute money in order to secure it, Such 
contributions are a very good measure of the religious actiyit 
of the several Churches, and they furnish the only trustworth 
evidence of the reality of the demand for denominations] 
teaching. If the friends of the Voluntary system did not cara 
enough about it to provide subscriptions, it would be in the 
highest degree unreasonable and impolitic to entrust them with 
the administration of public funds, or with the management 
and the regulation of the religious instruction of the schools. 
at all. 

Yet this is what Cardinal Manning gravely proposes that 
the nation should do. There are, according to the returns in 
the last Report of the Education Department, 152,642 children 
in Roman Catholic Schools in England and Wales, and they 
are educated at a total annual cost of £237,381. Of this 
sum, £2,036 is provided from endowment, £68,020 from the 
children’s pence, £52,028 from voluntary contributions, and 
£114,461 from the Imperial grant. Thatis to say, the general 
taxation of the country already contributes nearly half, or 
15s, 54d. per scholar, to the maintenance of schools which, ag 
to their religious character and discipline, are entirely under 
the control of Cardinal Manning and his clergy. For voluntary 
contributions of £52,028, the managers of Catholic schools 
obtain the administration of a total fund of £237,381, or more 
than four times as much, for the purposes of exclusively 
Catholic education. How thankful would the clergy of France, 
of Belgium, or of Italy, be if the State in any one of those 
Catholic countries would deal thus liberally with the Church! 
Yet Cardinal Manning is not satisfied. He would actually 
desire that this sum of £50,000, now contributed by the faith- 
ful of his own flock, should also become a charge upon the 
public funds. The ratepayers, he thinks, should relieve the 
voluntary subscribers of their present burden; and while, we 
suppose, the management of the schools, the conduct of the 
religious teaching, and the appointment of the masters and 
mistresses are to remain in the hands of the Catholic Clergy, 
the whole cost of maintaining the schools, so far as it is not 
provided by the fees of the parents, should fall upon the public, 
either in the form of imperial or of local taxation, The 
simple statement of a proposal like this, which would 
not be entertained for a moment by any Government 
in Europe, will suffice to show its absurdity. To do them 
justice, no other religious communities in England, Anglican 
or Dissenting, have ever formulated so preposterous a demand, 
although the Cardinal professes to speak on behalf of the 
non-Catholic portion of English Christians. He urges the 
appointment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry on the subject. 
Can he seriously suppose that any conceivable Royal Commis- 
sion would serve his purpose, either by declaring, in spite of 
the plainest experience to the contrary, that Board Schools are 
non-religious and secular schools; or by recognising as the 
managers of public elementary schools the nominees of religious 
bodies who, as such, contributed nothing to their support ? 








“OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS.” 

NHE recent observations made on the planet Venus during 
her transit across the Sun, appear to confirm the impres- 

sion derived from the last transit, in 1874, that she has an 
atmosphere not less dense than our own, and aqueous vapour 
and cloud within that atmosphere. This conclusion would have 
grieved the late Professor Whewell, who, in his ingenious essay 
to disprove the plurality of inhabited worlds, took for granted that 
“we discern no traces of a gaseous or watery atmosphere sur- 
rounding her [Venus],” and built on this negative evidence one of 
his arguments to prove that, in the whole Universe, the Earth is 
not improbably the only habitable globe. Professor Whewell did 
his best to show that the earth held a very singular place in 
what might be a very unique solar system; that it occupied 
what he called “the temperate zone” of its own sun’s 
system, and that there is no particular reason to suppose 
that any other sun has planetary attendants at all. In 
order to make out the singular position of the earth in its 
own sun’s system, Professor Whewell was compelled to 
make the most of the intensity of the light and heat in Mer- 
cury and Venus, and the most, again, of the comparative cold 
of Mars. In point of fact, however, it is probable that a 
very slight modification of our human organisation,—even 
if any structural modification at all of that organisation 
were necessary,—would enable creatures of the same general 
structure and habits as man to live with ease iu either of the 
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Janets nearest to the earth, in either M ars, which should, caeteris 
P ribus, be colder and darker, or in Venus, which should, 
parse paribus, be lighter and hotter than the earth. We 
oe to some extent, the configuration of the continents in 
a. and our astronomers have at times watched the area of 
the polar snows of that planet increasing with the approach of 
winter, and dwindling with the approach of summer. Of 
Venus we know much less, the intense ‘ brightness of her 
reflected light being a very unfavourable condition for minute 
observation. But the apparently clear evidence for an atmo- 
sphere of a good deal of density, and for the presence of cloud 
and aqueous vapour in that atmosphere, disposes completely of 
the late Professor Whewell’s assumption that no creature 
resembling man, now has, or could ever have, his abode there. 
There now seems no reason to doubt that in Venus the con- 
ditions of physical existence are such that either there now 
may be there, or may have been, or may be in future, a being 
whose physical existence might, like that of man and the 
animal natures nearest to man, exist under something 
closely approaching to those of terrestrial life. The length of 
the day in Venus is nearly the same, the weight of any given 
mass is nearly the same, the atmospheric conditions are probably 
not very different from our own; the only material differences 
being probably the length of the year, which is not very much 
above the half of ours—or, say, about seven months, instead of 
twelve—and the amount of light and heat, which, unless mitigated 
by special atmospheric conditions, as they easily might be, would 
probably be twice as intense as terrestrial light and heat. 


We insist on this analogy, however, only for the sake of those 
who, like the late Dr. Whewell, made the argument from analogy 
so all-important, though in relation to a question on which, as it 
appears to us, the argument from analogy has really a very slight 
bearing indeed. There is no reason in the world why spiritual 
beings, much more like to us in their thoughts than it is at all pro- 
bable that birds and tortoises are like to us in their thoughts, 
should not exist everywhere,—in the pure ether, in the hottest 
flames of the sun, in the dimness of the darkest recesses 
of space, in the heart of the volcano, or in the depth of 
the ocean. Ignore the reasoning from analogy,—and we 
can hardly have a less secure basis for reasoning, where 
observation is limited, as it is in this case, to one minute 
corner of an infinite universe,—and we shall find no more 
reason why we should confine the Creator’s power to working 
within conditions closely resembling our own, than there is why 
we should assume that he will work at all in regions where we 
have no evidence of that work. Nothing will give us a better 
idea of the utter arbitrariness of the argument from analogy, 
when it is used by creatures of extremely feeble powers as their 
only means of determining the direction and limits of the divine 
activity, than to suppose a reasoning bookworm,—we mean the 
genuine thing, and not the human being so nicknamed,— 
arguing from analogy that because it has verified the existence 
of a large supply of the food which best suits it,—say in some 
great public library,—therefore it may safely infer the exist- 
ence of a large and increasing population of bookworms, for 
whose consumption that ample provender is intended. The book- 
worm, being supposed entirely ignorant of the true use of books, 
would leave out of sight the trivial fact that his own existence, 
and that of his race, is regarded by the actual makers and 
keepers of these books as inconsistent with the purposes which 
lead men to produce and preserve them, and so all his 
argument from analogy would be worthless; while if he 
could but know that what he regards as mere food to be 
passed into his stomach and there digested and assimi- 
lated, other beings regard as infinitely more useful to them, 
if it never passes into any stomach, but is stored with as 
little injury to its form as is consistent with its being con- 
tinually passed under the eyes of this different order of beings, he 
might found on it a solid argument for inferring the existence 
and activity of that very different order of beings who really 
produce books, and do whatever is in their power to protect books 
from the ravages of himself and his species. Well, just as the 
bookworm, arguing from his own petty point of view, would found 
the most misleading inferences on the existence of a great public 
library, and be likely to deduce from it a totally mistaken concep- 
tion as to the numbers and destiny of bookworms,—so, as it 
Seems to us, even human beings, arguing to the habitation, or 
non-habitation, of other worlds than ours from the very in- 
sufficient premises of the physical analogies suggested by our 
own state of being, are as likely to make inferences concern- 


himself would have made in the case supposed. 


ing the Creator’s purpose at least as false as the bookworm 
How do 
we know that the very conditions which we look upon as 
favourable to the life of beings like ourselves in worlds beyond 
our own, may not rather minister to the life of far higher beings, 
whose chief care it may be to prevent any evolution in their 
world of creatures like men whom they might regard as destruc- 
tive of, or at least noxious to, their own highest purposes P How 
do we know that these other worlds may not be full of beings 
who regard the planets where human life is possible much as we 
regard nests of wasps or hornets? How do we know, again, 
that if higher orders of beings exist and flourish there, they do 
not use the very physical conditions which we, in our narrow 
and petty sphere, think of only as subsidiary to the develop- 
ment of a bodily life like ours, for totally different ends, as 
auxiliary to moral characteristics of which we have absolutely 
no guess, or to the prosecution of studies of which we do not 
even possess the germs? The simple truth is that the argument 
from analogy in such a case as this is an argument hardly worth 
anything, so far as the right to found deliberate expectations on 
it goes. If it may be assumed that we know enough of the drift 
of creative purpose on the earth to infer from it the existence of 
a similar creative purpose in Mars and Venus so far as similar 
conditions exist ; and if we may assume that all the variations 
which may affect those conditions are insufficient to vary 
materially the scope of that creative purpose, why, then, it may 
be safe to say that beings somewhat like ourselves either do exist, 
or have existed, or will exist, in Mars and Venus; but then, the 
“ifs” here are so tremendous, and attach to our mere ignorance 
of any material difference so much of the importance which 
would attach to a very different state of things, namely, the 
knowledge that there is no material difference, that the whole 
validity of the argument is vitiated by them. The truth is, 
that in arguments of this kind the only sure way is to argue 
from known differences of an essential kind, to known differ- 
ences of a corresponding kind. We can safely say that if the 
moon has no atmosphere and no aqueous vapour worth men- 
tioning, the whole organisation of living bodies there—if 
living bodies there be—must be totally different from the 
organisation of human bodies. We may safely say that if 
there be no atmosphere in the moon, there can be no lungs in 
the lunar inhabitants, and no winged creatures, and no balloons, 
and no vegetable growth of the sort which requires the constituents 
of the atmosphere to live upon; and that if there be no aqueous 
vapour, there can be no seas, and no lakes, and no streams, and 
no snows, and no glaciers. So, again, we may safely say that if 
there be twice as much light and heat in Venus as there is on 
the earth, then, supposing bodies like those of the mammalia 
to exist, there must either be a great modification of the 
physical structure of those bodies in Venus, fitting them to 
endure and enjoy much more light and heat than we can 
endure and enjoy, or else there must be some peculiar physical 
arrangements protecting the animals in Venus from the ex- 
cessive glare and heat. But we are wholly unable to say that 
there need be bodies resembling ours at all,—or that even if 
there be none such, there may not yet be minds resembling ours, 
—or that the same physical conditions which we should re- 
gard here as specially adapted to produce particular physical 
results, may not there be important chiefly or wholly for 
the purpose of a totally different class of results of which we 
can form no conjecture. The truth is that,in our opinion, a 
great deal too much is made of the argument from analogy, 
when the facts on which we reason are a mere infinitesimal 
fraction of the facts which would be wanted in order to draw 
any certain inference. Granted the Creator’s infinitude, it 
seems to us more than possible that beings of a totally different 
order from ourselves permeate the whole universe, stellar and 
ethereal not less than planetary. But for the actual existence 
of such beings, we have no analogies on which to reason with 
any confidence at all. 


For the existence of physical conditions not unlike those 
of our own earth in a few specific planets, we have good 
evidence. But whether that constitutes any solid argument for 
the existence of beings like ourselves in those few planets, 
considering the enormous extent of our ignorance as to the 
totally different purposes which these conditions may also sub- 
serve, and the vastness of the differences in the play of life which 
a very slight change of physical condition might imply, we are 
very doubtful indeed. That creatures more or less like ourselves 
in physical constitution may exist in Venus and Mars, and 
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cannot exist in the Moon, is perfectly clear. But that creatures 
like ourselves in physical constitution, do exist in Venus and 
Mars, or ever have existed there, or ever will exist there, we 
have, to our thinking, no substantial reason to believe. None 
the less, beings like ourselves in intellectual and moral, though 
oot in bodily constitution, may people not only the planets 
most resembling the earth, but the infinite spaces of the 
aniverse, even those which least resemble the earth in any 
physical condition whatever. 





LORD WOLSELEY ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 
[ ORD WOLSELEY has been advising the children of 

4 “Woodville National School” how to win success in life, 
and his letter, granting’ a single datum, is a sensible one 
enough :— 

© December 13th, 1882. 

“Dear S1r,—I hope your children’s entertainment will be a com- 
plete success. Please tell them from me that I believe success in 
life is within the reach of all who set before them an aim and an am- 
bition that is not beyond the talents and ability which God has 
bestowed upon them. We should all begin life with a determination 
to do well whatever we take in hand, and if that determination be 
adhered to with the pluck for which Englishmen are renowned, suc- 
cess, according to the nature and quality of our brain-power, is, I 
think, a certainty. Had I begun life as a tinker, my earnest 
endeavour would have been to have made better pots and pans than 
may neighbours, and I think I may venture to say without any vanity 
that, with God's blessing, I should have been fairly successful. The 
first step on the ladder that leads to success is the firm determination 
to succeed; the next is the possession of that moral and physical 
courage which will enable one to mount up, rung after rung, until the 
top is reached. The best men make a false step now and then, and 
some even have very bad falls. The weak and puling cry over their 
misfortunes and seek for the sympathy of others, and do nothing 
farther after their first or second failure ; but the plucky and the 
courageous pick themselves up without a groan over their broken 
bones or their first failures, and set to work to mount the ladder 
again, full of confidence in themselves, and with faith in the results 
that always attend upon cheerful perseverance. Please wish the 
children ‘A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.’ From yours 
faithfully, WotseEtLey, 

“To Joshua Barraclough, Esq.” 
Lord Wolseley, in fact, tells the children that the requisites for 
success are determination, courage, and fidelity to the work they 
have elected to do, warns them agains whining over temporary 
failure, and limits their success to ambitions within the scope 
of the powers which God has given them. That is all sound, even 
if it is a little rash to assume that the honest and courageous 
worker who perseveres always succeeds in the end; nor do we see 
why Lord Wolseley should be laughed at for saying that if he 
bad been a tinker, he should have made better pots and pans 
than his rivals, and should have been fairly successful. Mock- 
modesty does not benefit anybody much, and while the illustra- 
tion would just reach the children, it is indubitably true. Lord 
Wolseley is just one of the men who would succeed in any capa- 
city, and if he had been a tinker he would have made kettles that 
held water and pans with tight handles, and would have advertised 
them, too, in all farmsteads and cottages, with great skill and 
snowledge of human nature, and would, therefore, have been 
the most successful tinker of his district. He is quite entitled 
to say so, when saying so is in place; and it is in place in 


a letter intended to act as a stimulus to the children 
of a rural village, who are very often weighed down 


with the idea that nothing they can do will alter the 
conditions of things. ‘There are no such conditions,’ says 
Lord Wolseley, ‘except those in your own minds,’ and, 
assuming that courage is, as he evidently believes, a cul- 
turable quality, that is sound and stimulating instruction, 
very much more useful than the regular advice to be content, 
and not expect too much. Our objection to the letter, so far as 
ve object, is of a different kind. We never can help a feeling 
of distrust, when the result of good work is thus raised into the 
motive for good work. Lord Wolseley is not alone in his view. 
Mr. Smiles, and all who, like him, give us the biographies of 
millionaires, great engineers, and “ successful merchants,” all 
agree with him—all describe success as the object of good work 
—but surely they are all wrong. If good work is praiseworthy 
only or chiefly because: from it you get success, and success is 
the end of life; why should not bad work be praiseworthy, if 
out of it, under unusual circumstances, success is to be 
achieved? Success in an English village means either 
much money or much distinction, and surely both have been 
gained ere now by means of doing bad work. Fortunes, and 
great fortunes, have been made not only by selling shoddy— 
which is a perfectly legitimate manufacture, if the seller tells 





the truth—but by scamping building contracts, by sein 
brown-paper for leather shoe-soles, rotten meat for sound ~ 
visions, plaster of Paris for wheaten flour, and many prt ‘ 
trick. So frequent are such cases, that there are cynics a 
maintain that here in England the certain road to success ints 
sell bad work at the price of good, to build houses that will last 
only long enough toclear the builder, and to send ships tosea which 
will only survive if the weather is always fair; and though that 
opinion, stated as a dogma, is false, it is occasionally true 
.Most distinctions have been honestly earned by good work 
Sovereigns and society alike preferring that; but cases where 
bad work, consciously bad work, has been so rewarded are at 
all events, not unknown. Lord Wolseley himself has not 74 
risen as high, for all his good work, as Felton’s Duke of Buck. 
ingham, for all his bad work. Is it not natural for a Wood. 
ville lad who ponders this letter to believe that if bad work 
uniformly paid, his duty to himself, on Lord Wolseley’s showing, 
would be to do bad work; and that as bad work does sometimes 
pay, the true wisdom would be to use his judgment according 
to circumstances, and carefully to avoid cheating, whenever 
it is pretty certain to bring no profit? Lord Wolseley meant 
nothing of the kind, but that really is the fair deduction from 
all this teaching, in which the pay for the good work is raised 
into an object, instead of the good work itself. In the long-run, 
of course, we admit bad work can never profit the doer as good 
work will, being invariably found out ; but in this life, the run js 
often very short. The man who wilfully revokes at whist as a 
habit never wins at whist, besides, of course, being a scoundrel ; 
but a revoke for once may win the game, and on this principle of 
testing conduct by success, why should not the whister revoke 2 
Or why should the cathedral-builder, who knows he will be for- 
gotten, ever put his best heart into those masses of work in his 
building which no man will ever see, or seeing, pay him for ? 
It is a false test altogether, as we maintain, which is set before 
the children of Woodville. 


Is it so pe 8 either, that Lord Wolseley’s method is so 
entirely wise? He virtually tells the children to strive for 
success, to “ determine to succeed,” to mount with all their 
courage “rung after rung,” and if they fall, to pick themselves 
up without whining, and “ mount again, full of confidence in 
themselves.” We will not say, though sorely tempted, that the 
goal is not worth all that effort, that happiness is the end, and 
that he who stands at the bottom and is happy has won the game 
more completely and more easily than he who ascends within 
one rung of the top, for we know that the saying, besides being 
in our time and generation quite useless, is as a general counsel 
false. The world needs no stimulus to take things easy. For 
one man who stays at the bottom to muse, and in musing does 
his best work for mankind, and attains most happiness for 
himself, nine stay there out of indolence, or self-indulgence, or 
that kind of cowardice which, springing as it does from over- 
mastering selfishness, is of the nature of sin, and deserves the 
penalty all cowardice alike receives. Human nature needs 
some stimulus not to fall back into piggishness; and for the 
mass of mankind, who do not feel keenly the lash of the sense 
of duty, the hope of success will do as well as another 
whip, and is a much better one than the terror of suffering 
which is the most available alternative. There is ne reason 


why, if you wish to be rich, and can get rich b, ast 
work, you should not get rich; and those who say there is ave 
either dreaming of utopias, or are uttering insincerit But 


is it well, even when the object is allowed to be worthy, to be 
always straining after it, and thinking of it, and subordinating 
every consideration to it? Can you even get rich by an eternal 
strain after a great bank balance? ‘The older advisers, who had 
looked on life with eyes as keen as Lord Wolseley’s, thought not, 
thought that in that perpetual upward glance from the ladder 
there was danger of mortal falls, as well as of an exhaustion 
which made the object worthless when attained ; and we suspect 
they were right. Some, at least, of the most successful of men 
have been those who have done their work as perfectly as they 
knew how, and have then waited for the success which might 
come, or might not. If we understand the greatest soldier 
in Europe—Count von Moltke—at all aright, he is a man 
who through life has scarcely sought success at all, or 
looked on it as an ideal. He is an artist in war, and has in 
every separate campaign expended infinite care and pains, as 
well as genius, in making his work as perfect as possible, with- 
out reference to any consequences to himself. Success has 
come to him, therefore, in full measure, partly, at least, be- 
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cause his mind was undisturbed by either looking for or 
desiring it. Lord Wolseley’s teaching would, if construed 
literally, make a great Captain for everything but Retreat. 
Retreat brings no success, yet requires even more of the soldier’s 
nest qualities than advance. Count von Moltke, careless of 
success, and, therefore, more unmoved by failure than Lord 
Wolseley’s plucky lad, would regard retreat only as a piece of 
work to be done, and done well, and would put into it all his 
genius, thereby doing much better work than if he had all the 
while been straining to rise yet another “rung.”, We cannot 
put think that the author or the poet who is eternally striving 
for fame, which is his success, instead of saying or singing what 
he has to sing or say, is in danger of doing his work worse, 
and, therefore, of getting less of his success, than the 
man who does not from the first determine to succeed, 
put only determines that the work shall be well done. 
That the latter will intermediately be the happier we feel cer- 
tain, and though happiness is no object for life, being some- 
times injurious and often unattainable, still, Lord Wolseley 
must not forget that though his bruised workman who does not 
whine is a plucky fellow, he has not his full strength to 
dispose of, like the unbruised, Freedom from unhappiness is one 
of the conditions of the best work, and in that perpetual strain 
up the ladder, which leads only to success after all, there is not 
much of the material of which happiness is made. 
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THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND MILES 
PLATTING. 
{TO THE Epiror OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Six,—I cannot but think that many of your readers will have 
deen as much pained as I was on reading your remarks on 
Bishop Fraser’s refusal to institute Mr. Cowgill to the living of 
Miles Platting. You say that the Bishop “ has done all that in 
him lay to prevent the compromise offered by the late Arch- 
bishop ” “from being accepted thankfully,” the essence of that 
compromise being that till the Commission has reported, “there 
should be a truce,—no more prosecutions, and no more 
squabbles.” How has Bishop Fraser broken the truce? Ina 
truce, both parties are bound in honour not to move. Who 
made the move here? Not the Bishop, but the patron and 
Mr. Cowgill, who came to him to institute the latter. 

Now, it is notorious that Mr. Cowgill, as Mr. Green’s curate, 

has been doing at least three things in the services in Miles 
Platting Church which I suppose you will allow to be, as the 
law stands, illegal,—at any rate, which have been declared to 
he so by the Court which has jurisdiction in these matters. Is 
not thisso? And, if it be so, do you hold that the Bishop 
would have been doing his duty had he abstained from asking 
any question on these points, and had instituted him witha 
full knowledge that he was breaking, and would continue to 
break, the law ? If so, it seems to me that you are in favour of 
conduct in the case of a Bishop which you would be the first to 
denounce in other men. 

You speak, again, of Bishop Fraser “ forcing on his own 
Episcopal quarrel at all costs.” What Episcopal quarrel has 
Bishop Fraser? Has he ever written or said an unkind word 
-of, or to, Mr. Green or Mr. Cowgill? These are, indeed, bitter 
words, and entirely undeserved by a man who is simply doing 
a most distasteful duty. He happens to be the officer in charge 
upon whom it rests to see the law as it stands obeyed, and that, 
pending a truce, neither party to a quarrel shall occupy new 
ground. You say that the Solicitors’ Journal is clear that the 
Bishop has gone beyond the law in refusing to institute a man 
who will not undertake to keep within it. I do not know that 
the journal cited is any authority, but Iam very sure that the 
great majority of moderate Churchmen, who care as little as I 
do which way the mixed chalice, lighted candles, and vestments 
are ultimately settled, will thank the Bishop for not having 
inched from his post at this crisis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas Hvucues. 

Grosvenor Club, Chester, December 24th. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.” | 


Sik,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks on your 


criticism, in the Spectutor of November 4th, on Sir Bartle 
Frere’s article entitled “The Future of Zululand.” I shall say 
mothing on the main question of whether the march of British 





influence and empire can be arrested at the Tugela or not; 
what I want to call attention to is the view you take of the 
development in South Africa of anti-English feeling, and the 
causes which have given rise to it, and which will continue to 
intensify it. You admit the reality of the danger, but you 
deprecate much weight being attached to it, on the ground 
that the probable discovery of gold will cause such an influx of 
British immigrants as will once for all give to the colony a 
paramount English character. But supposing this discovery, if 
it takes place at all, is delayed for ten or twenty years, and the 
anti-English movement goes steadily on, separation will have 
taken place, and the character of South Africa will be Dutch, 
and not English. Whether that is expedient or not for 
South Africa, or for the Empire, it is not necessary to 
say; but it is important to consider what is likely to 
promote such a state of things, and what is likely to pre- 
vent it. The policy of the Colonial Office towards South 
Africa must be either one of politic intervention, or one of 
abstention ; but neither policy can be successful, unless it is 
carried out consistently. Lord Kimberley has tried and is 
trying abstention; but it has been impossible for him to be 
thorough in his abstention, and it will become still more impos- 
sible, as events develop themselves. It was well known that in 
the last Basuto war the natives had the moral support of the 
sympathy of the Imperial Government; and that has un- 
doubtedly encouraged the Basutos in their present attitude, 
which defies the conciliatory measures of Mr. Scanlen as effec- 
tually as it did the warlike ones of Mr. Sprigg. Moreover, 
colonists are made to understand that though the Imperial 
Government will not lend them a soldier, either for love or for 
money, to help in putting down the Basuto rebellion,and though it 
will not take the government of Basutoland off their hands, yet 
that it claims a voice in the disposition of the lands of the 
rebels when the colonists have fought their own battles. It 
seems, then, as if the Colonial Office existed only to 
evade our responsibilities, but yet to assert its right to 
interference, whenever party pressure at home makes in- 
terference on behalf of the natives politically expedient. 
The same evasion of responsibilities is visible with re- 
gard to the natives on the Transvaal borders, and loyal colonists 
watch with bitter regret the acquiescence of Lord Kimberley 
in the gradual extinction of one friendly chief after another, 
—chiefs who took active parts on the British side in the Trans- 
vaal war, by affording protection and food to British refugees. 
The only method of carrying out abstention with regard to the 
Transvaal is to put an end to the Convention, and unless that 
is done, intervention of some sort is imevitable. It is 
impossible to advocate such a course further than to say 
that it would be far less unjust to English, Dutch, and 
natives than the present state of things. The impression 
among loyal Dutchmen and Englishmen is that the present 
Government at home is indifferent as to whether this colony 
separates itself from the Empire or not; and therefore they can 
have no motives of loyalty for opposing the aggressive spread 
of the Africander agitation. They are literally “ driven” into 
it. The fate and the sufferings of the Transvaal loyalists are 
before their eyes. They see the impulse given to the cry for a 
Republic by the retrocession of that country, they foresee the 
still stronger one which will be given by the abandonment of 
Basutoland to the Free State, and they ask themselves what, if 
anything, can keep the colony from ceasing to be part of the 
British Empire. By all means let Lord Kimberley leave a colony 
with responsible government to settle its own internal difficulties ; 
but the best way to effect that is either to cordially assist them 
to face external disturbances like the great Native question, or 
else to take such a question out of their hands. Most colonists 
would welcome the latter course, and natives, who will defy the 
Colonial Government, will submit quietly to the rule of the 
Queen. Natives left in the lurch by the Imperial Government 
become extinguished, and their territories become Dutch. The 
more this goes on, the better for the extreme Africander party, 
and the worse for loyal English and Dutch. Lord Kimberley’s 
present policy, actuated, doubtless, by the best motives, encour- 
ages disaffection, handicaps kg@¥ily English influence, and must 
lead to native wars; no one who is acquainted with the Dutch 
theory of governing natives will dispute the last fact. If Lord 
Kimberley protects the natives, and values the loyalty of Dutch 
and English alike, he will find that many a one who has been 
driven into being a member of the Africander Bond, is really, 





like myself, only A Care LIBERAL. 
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SUB-PERSONALITY AND SUPER-PERSONALITY. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—A so-called Christmas card has come to me, endorsed 
“The Vicar’s Cat.” But poor “ Puss”—once kindly received 
by the indulgent Spectator—has been dead this three weeks ; 
nor could her master and mistress wish otherwise, for life had 
grown so burdensome to her, that more than once I was urged to 
have her “putaway.” ‘To that I could not consent, unless I should 
do the thing with my own hands,—a course to which the reflection 
that “ her last feeling would be that her master was cruel to her,” 
seemed an objection insurmountable. She died, therefore, so to 
speak, in her bed, and has been sorrowed for with a sorrow not so 
diverse from sorrow for a human friend as, perhaps, it ought to 
have been. She had been little less than the prophet’s poor man’s 
lamb, which had “ lain in his bosom, and had been to him as a 
daughter.” Many a time had she seemed to be purring away 
her whole, poor, pussy’s soul, in the happiness of trust and affec- 
tion, with which she was all full to overflowing. She will have 
no successor, for we should not wish to have another cat like her. 

Now, Puss was as impersonal as Mr. St. George Stock’s 
** God,” she subpersonal, as It is swperpersonal. But Mr. Stock 
does not seem to have noted that though the subpersonal must 
also be impersonal, the superpersonal may very well include 
personality, nay, if it does not include it, is thereby the less full 
and complete. 

To Puss’s felinity—“ detur licentia sumpta pudentissime ’— 
my humanity, in the consciousness of its “I,” was unknown and 
unknowable. But felinity, at least the highest part of it, is in- 
cludedin humanity. The human “T,” indeed, transcends felinity 
altogether. And humanity exceeds felinity by the possession 
of sundry faculties which in the feline individual are either 
absent, or present only in the germ. Still, there is in humanity 
a feline element. : The man has a cat in him, and it is with this 
cat that the cat merely feline interchanges sympathy and com- 
munion. And so, be it said with reverence, God has a man in 
him, and with that divine man, that divine person, I, who am 
a human person, interchange sympathy and communion. It is 
supposable, doubtless, that the Divine Individuality may have 
in it something transcending mere personality, as wholly as my 
human and personal individuality transcends poor Puss’s feline 
impersonal individuality. And it is quite certain that the 
powers and faculties inherent in the divine individuality must 
outnumber and excel our human ones beyond all count.and esti- 
mate. But the divine superpersonality, if superpersonality 
there be, must comprehend personality ; and that comprehended 
Divine Personality it is which my human personality wants,— 
yes, and is wanted by it. The “ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil 
indigna nostri,’ — 

“Nothing in us for them to feed on, 
Nothing in us that they got need on,’’ 
of the Lucretian Powers, is not what we want. We want the 
God who says, “ My son, give me thy heart.” A want it is in 
us as instinctive and as sure as George Eliot’s instinctive “ pre- 
judice in favour of milk, with which we all begin.” 

How amusing, if he will forgive the word, is Mr. Stock’s 
pleading for the ‘‘ one superstition”? which he has “ faith” in. 
To be sure, it is faith, and he lives by that faith of his, so far as 
his outlook upon existence has any true life, joy, or hope in it. 
I speak from his letters, for I have not read his book.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Selby Vicarage. I, W. Harver. 


PORLOCK MONUMENTS, ce. 
{To Tue Epitor OF THE “ Specrator.’”’ | 
Sir,—I have to thank “ Exul” for his reference to the Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland “ Transactions.” Mr. Jackson, whom he 
quotes, is a local antiquary of the best type, thoroughly accur- 
ate and trustworthy, within the range which he has chosen. 

A good deal of what follows in his letter shows what used to be 
called at Oxford “ignoratio elenchi.” ‘ Exul” clearly does not 
know what accuracy is, or what its importance is. One cannot 
argue with a man who takes Milton’s unlucky phrase about 
“kites and crows”—a very foolish phrase, even as applied to the 
earlier and lesser strifes to which he applied it—and applies it 
to the great national revolutions of the eleventh century. Nor 
can one argue with a man who goes to Lingard, a writer so 
strong in home matters, so weak in foreign matters, to find out 
the proper way of describing an Emperor or a King of the 
Romans. If‘ Exul” does not read for himself, Mr. Bryce has 
read for him, and the results of his labours are known to most 








nen 
people. Moreover “Exul” would seem to belong to the 


class, though, perhaps, not to the nation, which js said 
to need a surgical operation to get a joke into them 
He does not see the grotesqueness of putting the right 
epithet in the text, and putting the wrong one in the 
corrections by way of improvement. He does not see the 
grotesqueness of slurring over and miscalling one of a pair of 
brothers whose names are so suggestive as those of Peter and 
Paul Piper. “ Exul” also may be quite sure that of the very 
few people Who care to read “Inquisitiones post mortem” gt 
all, nearly all would be better pleased to have them in the 
original, 

If any one had said that Mrs. Halliday’s book had better 
have been passed by altogether, he would not unlikely be right. 
But, if it was noticed, it could only be noticed as it was noticed, 
Local work is of constant use to those engaged in more general 
work, but it is of use only when it is even “ microscopically ” 
accurate. And it can be accurate in any degree only when the 
local writer masters those points of general history which are 
essential to the understanding of the general subject. It may 
be necessary, even in dealing with so small a matter as a parti. 
cular tomb ora particular pedigree, to deal incidentally with 
some of the great facts of history. And when this happens, 
it does not do to trifle with those facts. The revolution 
of 1052 and the visit of King Sigismund are of more import- 
ance than any amount of “ Harington history.” And if those 
who employ themselves with the smaller matters come inci- 
dentally across the greater, they are bound to master the 
greater. In the case of the revolution of 1052, the point 
noticed was not error, but omission. But it seemed odd, in 
dealing with Porlock, not to point out the event which gives 
Porlock its historic interest. It seemed odder still, while leav- 
ing out the great fact in the history of Porlock, to go off into 
absurd speculations about the early history of the place, the 
absurdity of which would be seen in a moment, by simply 
turning to the book which it is most obvious to turn to about 
the matter in hand. 

I will not insist on the fact that some other critics have 
thought that Mrs. Halliday’s identification of the tomb is alto- 
gether wrong. Tor I do not feel qualified to judge on that 
matter. The general question is the more important. Local 
history should either not be written at all, or it should he 
written in another way from that in which it is written by Mrs, 
Halliday.—I am, Sir, «c., Your REVIEWER. 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH PEN, _ 

(To THE Ep1IToR OF THE “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sin,—From communications which are reaching us from the 
public, we find that one paragraph in your appreciative notice 
of the 16th inst. has given rise to some misapprehension. It 
seems to have been inferred from your remarks that we do not 
provide any means of refilling the anti-stylograph with facility. 
Your reviewer would appear to have overlooked the fact that 
with every anti-stylograph, we send out a little instrument for 
the express purpose of filling the reservoir of the pen. Your 
wish that a pen could be produced containing practically an 
inexhaustible supply of ink cannot, we fear, be gratified ; but we 
may say, that with the short, pocket-size auti-stylograph, as 
many as 5,000 words, and with the long or desk size, 10,000 
words may be written, without replenishing. We shall be glad 
if you are able to find room for this explanation—We are, 
Sir, &c., Tuos. De La RveE anv Co, 

110 Bunhill Row, London, E.C., Deceinber 28th. 





POETRY. 
Se te 
TAIT AND FRASER. 
Peacr and goodwill to all who love 
The message of goodwill and peace, 
Eternal watchword from above 
Till all things un-eternal cease, 
With long persistence sent again, 
Year after year, to stubborn men,— 
Year after year, some hearts are found 
Open as sunlight to the sound, 
Still patient, loving, straining still 
After a hoped-for brotherhood, 
Determined in the tight with Ill, 
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Persuaded in the strength of Good,— 
As manly as the first who trod 
Tn living presence of their God, 
The new apostles bravely raise 
Their altars on the olden ways. 


Tt must be—few enough. “Iwas said 

Even from the first ’twas so to be, 

As the rare beacons raise their head 
Out of the vague, self-fretting sea ; 

ty easiest message ever sent 

To men that pray, and are content, 

Yields more than all to all that yearn, 
And asks—forbearance —in return. 


he Advent-bells rang out the life 
Of one who gave it for his Lord, 
if ever spirit strange to strife 
Thus honoured best, and best adored ; 
The Advent,—as with twilight dim 
Fore-heralding the dawn of Him, 
Who peasant-born in nook unknown, 
A. world-wide season names his own,— 


a 


The Advent,—prophetlike and grand, 
As John the Baptist came of old, 
To stir the waters with his hand, 
Ire all the ocean burst in gold,— 


ver, since first the Christ was young, 





lo truer note his music sung, 
Th an W when upen her pinions sped 
s living message—from the dead. 





enius this of fiery zeal, 
Shurch-craft veiling statesman’s aim, 
To History’s thunders to appeal, 

Or set the torch of feud aflame ; 

“ All things to all men ” was his rede, 
True outcome of the Pauline creed,— 
His greatness full as here can be, 

Out of a grand humility. 


In England's Church-roll honoured high, 
tig that victorious love-in-death, 

To whom was given so well to die, 

That, blessing with thy latest breath, 
Thou madest Peace thy twin for ever, 
Kathroned on thy grea endeavour,— 
Speak thou for aye to England’s heart, 
Thy Master's noblest counterpart. 


Oh, wisely generous, kindly wise, 

To throw “all thought of self aside, 

And, dying as a hero dies, 

Go straight to Faith in scorn of pride! 
Thy love-winged shaft unerring fell, 

The magnet knows the metal well; 

Aud — round thy bed was thrown 
A trust as lofty as thine own. 


So sank the Sower’s seed of old 

Into the rich, responsive earth, 

To yield him back an hundredfold 

His fruitful blessing’s costly worth ; 
But as of old broadcast it fell, 

Man still must keep the parallel, 

And still the scattered germs are found 
‘On thorny soil, or stony ground. 

We watched the weary strife of laws 
Wax fercer round the garment’s hem, 
And hair-split into plea and cause 

The legacy of Bethlehem ; 

Saw loving-kindness maimed and blind, 
Forbear: ince scattered to the wind, 
And the old Church’s corner-stone 
Tioosened by bastards of her own. 

The fires of Smithfield burn no more, 
But still the sullen embers glow, 

Aud prelates jealous as of yore 

In every differer read a foe; 

Still are there found the priests to trace 
God's finger only in their place, 

And out of Tis free service spell 

Their “ perfect freedom ”—to compel. 





Scarce had that lovi 





For ever to his rapturous rest, 
And left oblivion at the I: 
And new-made peace for 
Soothing to Calm the troubled sea, 
Like fair-enforcéd Galilee— 

When irom his own front rank of men 
The gage of strife is thrown again. 


Peace, said we? Peace, where Peace is none? 
But Conscience fettered into line, 

And prelates proffering, “Peace, my son, 
Provided that your wi ‘ill be mine: 

Nor you nor yours shall worship God, 
Except with my divining-rod ; 

And rash Religion’ s way is barred, 

Unless as measured by the yard.” 


Idle, my Lords! Not thus, nor nox, 
When Freedom trembles to her feet, 
And the broad light upon her brow 

Is widening trom the merey-seat,— 
When sweeping over reef and rock, 
Surges the steady, onward shock, 

Shall priesteraft’s narrowest forms abide 
The mighty rising of the tide. 


Once more, ere yet it be too late, 
Think of that last bequest sublime, 
Nor careless sufferance turn to hate, 
And battle with the powers of Time 
Still o’er the quiet country grave, 
The olive-branches droop and wave; 
fn God's house yet is room for all: 
Shall it be now,—or not at all ? 

Christmas Day, 1882. Herman C. Merivare. 


TO THE PRIMATE DESIGNATE. 


As full of awe as Death’s own awful call, 

‘The voice that from thy dear young Western flock 

Summons thee to the forefront of the field. 

= thine the charge, mid darkling cloud and storm, 
Yo hold on high the banner o! ‘the | Cross, 

Rallying the armies of the God of Hosts. 

Nay, sterner tasks are thine. We summon thee 

From strange confusions to elicit peace, 

To blend with strength of ancient loyalty 

The impetuous forces of swift-rushing days, 

Te weave the web of old historic power 

With woof of newer thought and fresher life, 

Te trace high principle mid tangled facts,— 

fo bravely spurn the false, maintain the true. 

The Church hath need of thee, thou man of God! 

Oh, win the Christless thousands back to her! 

Oh, shrine her in a nation’s loyal trust! 

Oh, crown her with a people’s generous love! 

God make thee wise, and strong, and brave, to guard 

Her life, ker unity, her liberti 

December 27th, 1882. W. W. B. 


ART 
4 L . 

ans SNES 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—(MR. CECIL 

LAW SON.) 

HIRD NOTICE. ] 
Mr. Lawson’s landscapes, wherein do they diiter from those of 
contemporary painters; what is the peculiar flavour, artistic, 
moral, or mental, which they posse ss¥ At this season, similes 
drawn from eating and its results occur most readily to our 
minds ; and to choose the simplest of these, it may, perhaps, be 
allowed us to say that Mr. Lawson's landscapes smack of in- 
digestion. It is thirty or forty years since Tennyson, putting 
an old truth in a pleasantly new shape, said that,— 

“ Every man who walks the mead, 
In bud, or blade, or bloom may find, 
According as his humours lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind.’ 

3ut he never told us the other half of the problem, which is 
that for many people, the bud, blade, and bloom have no 
meaning at all, and that for a good proportion of others 
the meaning is never sufficiently recognised to produce a 
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vivid impression. For these last, the web is tangled, as that 
of which George Eliot tells us in the passage which describes 
Romola’s meditations before her flight from Florence: ‘No 
radiant angel comes across the gloom for them; they never see 
angels, nor hear perfectly clear messages.” Of such was Mr. 
Lawson, speaking of his artistic capacity ; a man “ who believed 
falsities as well as truths, and did the wrong as well as the 
right ;” a man of capacity, too unregulated to be called talent, 
however; of intuition which just paused before it became 
sympathy, of great industry which often wasted itself in 
trivialities. In much of his work we seem to hear the echo of 
some “clear message,” and catch a last glimpse of the fleeting, 
“ radiant angel ;” but before we can construe sound or sight, both 
have passed away. Will this, we wonder, be thought an over- 
strained account of the general impression conveyed by Mr. 
Lawson’s work,—a too “ liberal interpretation” of a pos- 
sible fact? If it be, we can only say that we know 
no other way of describing the peculiar strength and weak- 
ness of this artist, than that of saying that he was always 
seeing and seeking after truths which he was not capable of fully 
delineating. ‘'T'wo outside characteristics of his work, visible to 
every one who looks at it even carelessly, are its yrasp of a 
landscape as a whole, and its curious mingling of ideality and 
realism. he first characteristic is very marked, and goes far 
to separate Mr. Lawson’s work from that of all living English 
landscapists; speaking broadly, we doubt whether there are 
more than one or tivo of our artists who can at all rival him in 
this respect. At the time when his large picture of “The 
Minister's Garden: a Tribute to the Memory of Oliver Gold- 
smith,” was first exhibited, it was commonly said amongst 
artists and ¢ritics, “ Of course, he’s trying to imitate Rubens.” 
It is so easy to catalogue a young man’s work like that, and 
think the label is an explanation. Besides, it may possibly be 
some satisfaction to those artists who have not hitherto been 
able even to imitate Rubens. And a little later, Mr. Lawson 
was supposed to be imitating Turner; and later still, Rem- 
brandt; and it was during this last stage of his work, that 
he died. Not a bad judge apparently this young land- 
scapist in the models he selected for imitation, and per- 
haps it may bea little to his credit when we come to think 
of the matter, that folks should be unable to criticise his 
works, without referring to such names as Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, and Turner. ‘The three elder painters are diverse 
enough in many respects, but there is one characteristic which 
they possess in common. Each has toa most considerable extent 
what is known as grandenr of style, resulting, no doubt, from 
many various qualities of mind and hand, but expressed to the 
student of their pictures in the unity of impression contained 
therein; the perfect absence of any niggling pettiness of parts, 
as distinguished from the whole. Rubens obtains it on twelve 
feet of canvas, and Turner can do it equally on twelve feet or 
twelve inches, or, for the matter of that, three inches, for his 
vignettes are as large in style as his “ Hesperides ” or ‘ Poly- 
phemus;” and Rembrandt, again, shows it equally in large 
pictures or tiny etchings. But—aud it is worth while to notice this 
especially, for in this lies much of Mr. Lawson's merit—the 
modern practice of landscape is essentially opposed to this treat- 
ment of any given scene as a whole, rather than in part. ; We 
have, practically speaking, no landscapists in the Royal Academy; 
the art, we suppose, is not considered to be sufficiently refined 
or dignified to justify election to so august a body; but amongst 
the outside painters, we find that all our best men in this line, 
with but one or two exceptions, are specialists of the most 
determined kind. 

We cannot stop here to justify our words, the fact is 
patent enough for any one who is interested in the matter 
to prove for himself; but we wish to impress upon our readers, 
that though the revolt from Romanticism to Realism may 
be a good thing on the whole, in art, as in literature—may 
be the necessary return of Antaeus to earth—yet from 
Realism itself we cannot hope for much; it is at best but a 
medicine, not a diet. And that Mr. Lawson, living in 
the midst of what may, perhaps, be called the Realist 
Renaissance, was able, without quitting fact, on the one hand, 
to grasp at and nearly master great qualities of style, on the 
other,—this it is which makes his rank so high a one, and this 
is the reason why so many of his pictures exhibit a certain 
discordance between their aims, and the means by which 
their aims were sought to be attained. If you compare a 
landscape of Lawson’s with one of Turner's, one sees with 
how comparatively strict a subordination to detailed natural 
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fact the younger painter worked; and one sees, also (leaving 
out all question of colour) how his detail fettered him, and yet 
how obstinately he clung thereto. Yet there is in both painters 
that impression of earth and sky and the relations between 
them which mark great landscape,—the pictures are not details 
of scenery, they are scenery combined with phases of atmo. 
sphere, or modified by strongly emotional conception. The 
painter does not say to you that this special day of June, 
1882, a red-brick wall caught the light at four o'clock of 
the afternoon, ‘just in this manner, and the trailing shadow 
of the creeper fell thus, and there was a little loose morta; 
between the bricks here, and a little green lichen there, and,— 
are not all these things lovely, when put down truly? hati 
pre-Raphaelite Art, full of pleasure to many of us, perhapg 
productive of more delight to minds that enjoy it at all than 
any other orm. The truth, but not the whole truth. Pre. 
Raphaelitism has many sides of intellect and emotion, besides 
this negative acceptation of details. But it is not the speech 
of great landscapists. These would rather say something 
after this kind:—‘*Do you know what is the beauty of a 
river at sunset, or a breezy heath at dawn? Have you ever 
noticed a country lane on a frosty morning, or a wooded 
valley in the twilight? Do you know what the Thames or 
the Severn are like, or what is the general difference of the- 
country between Kent and Surrey ?” Weare not trying to show 
that one painter is right and the other wrong, but ouly that 
they try after different things. But Mr. Lawson's art, we 
reiterate, at the risk of wearying our readers, did not so en- 
deavour. He wanted to do everything. He wanted atmo- 
spheric truth, as much as a Frenchman does; he wanted grand 
classical composition ; he wanted detailed fact; he wanted breadth 
of style; he wanted colour; he wanted chiaroscuro; he wanted 
poetry of feeling. It is a fine example to young painters, that 
this artist, who died quite young (at thirty-two, if we remember 
right), did actually obtain many of these things, and having 
aimed at the highest qualities, has left behind work which, 
even in its imperfection, is more delightful than most of the 
irreproachable but conventional works, which are produced by 
many talented painters. The truth that high aim produces 
better work, even when it is not wholly successful, than low 
aim, which perfects itself in one narrow groove of feeling 
and execution, was never so little recégniged in Art as now. 
And at this time, when pictures fetch prices which seem to- 
imply that there has to be a certain Abracadabra in their con- 
ception, there is no more common cry for a young artist who 
has made a success, than that he cannot afford not to reproduce 
himself. Were the real fact known, he cannot afferd, if he ts 
an artist, fo reproduce himself. That is the one insuperable 
obstacle to his progress. When that happens, his development 
stops. We are talking now, of course, of conscious reprodue- 
tion, deliberate imitation for motives of the market, of previous 
successes. It was to Lawson’s great honour that he was free- 
from this reproach, that he worked on steadily for years with no- 
public recognition, that his great landscape of “The Minister's 
Garden” was rejected from the Royal Academy, and that 
at the time of its exhibition by Sir Coutts Lindsay at 
the Grosvenor Gallery the artist was in considerable straits. 
We have spoken a good deal about the general character- 
istics of Mr. Lawson’s art, but we have said scarcely any- 
thing as to its singular freedom from all vulgar or meretricious 
qualities. We hardly know how to explain our meaning with- 
out a comparison, which in this case would necessarily be more 
or less offensive, with the works of other landscapists. But 
we may, perhaps, be understood, when we say that it is least 
of all the painting which is suited to chromo-lithography. 
Its delightful qualities depend upon very subtle grada- 
tions of cclour, and a certain mystery of impression which 
would defy reproduction, except, perhaps, in the most skilful 
line engraving; and a certain imperfection of line, which 
is little noticed in the painting, becomes ragged and ua- 
pleasant when colour is subtracted, and the work reduced to 
small dimensions. Nor have we at present done at all justice to 
the imagination and poetry which these works contain, though 
perhaps that is as well left to our next article, in which we 
intend to notice some of the best. In closing these intro- 
ductory remarks, we must repeat our conviction that Mr. Law- 
son was a genuine and most talented artist. He had in him alt 
the seeds of greatness, and the power and will to cultivate them. 
That in his short life he attained to so much that was great, is 
far more wonderful, than that he showed shortcomings such as 
those which we find here. 
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BOOKS. 
——_@—_ 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE-* 

Tre last volume of Bishop Witberforce’s Life covers the years 
from 1361 to his death in 1873. The impression it leaves on us is 
not that which the editor evidently expects to produce. The volume, 
says Mr. Wilberforce, is “an attempt to pourtray him as he was 
during the last ten years of his life, the undisputed leader 
among the English Bishops.” In a sense, no doubt, this is a 
true description of Bishop Wilberforce’s position. By right of 
energy, of versatility, of expertness, of resource, he was all that 
his son says. But it was a leadership that, for the most part, 
led nowhere. In saving the Bishops from committing themselves 
to anything decisive, it often saved them from mistakes, and 
that is the most that can be said for it. This characteristic 
comes out strongly in reference to the Synodical condemnation 
of Essays and Reviews. The notes Bishop Wilberforce took of the 
first meeting of the Bishops show a distinct line of cleavage 
running through them. ‘Two, Thirlwall and Hampden, were 
for prosecution, the latter thinking that it was ‘“‘a ques- 
tion of Christianity or no Christianity.” Archbishop Sumner 
and Bishop Tait were against prosecution, and in favour of a 
declaration of doctrine. Bishop Wilberforce contrived to har- 
monise the two views by suggesting an Episcopal address which 
should leave the question of prosecution open, and refer to “that 
good deposit of sound doctrine which our Church reaches in its 
fulness,” while carefully avoiding any definition of what that 
deposit contains. This is a kind of compromise which always 
has charms for men of Bishop Wilberforce’s temperament. The 
point on which the whole controversy turned was whether the 
opinions set forth in Lssays and Reviews could be reconciled 
with the doctrines of the Church of England, and the Bishops, 
at his instance, intervened with great solemnity for no other 
purpose than to say that the doctrines of the Church of 
England were sound and good. That the essayists themselves 
were quite prepared to use the same words was not thought to 
affect the wisdom of the Bishop’s suggestion. Ultimately, 
Synodical action was taken against the book, which was con- 
demned, as containing “false and dangerous statements and 
reasoning at variance with the Church of England.” Mr. 
Wilberforce observes that “ besides its moral value as a vindica- 
tion of divine truth,” this decision enables the Church of 
England again to assert her position, “as having authority in 
controversies of faith after a silence of 150 years.” The pre- 
vious acquittal of the only two of the essayists who were pro- 
secuted, and the permission involved in it to go on making these 
false and dangerous statements in the character of beneficed 
clergymen of the Church of England, leaves it somewhat uncer- 
tain what the “moral value” of this “authority ” really came 
to. If that could be ascertained, we might be better able to 
appreciate Bishop Wilberforce’s “supremacy as a leader, both 
in Convocation and in the Church at large.” 

The mode in which Bishop Wilberforce dealt, and persuaded 
the Bishops to deal, with Ritualism in 1867 is another example 
of his skill in bringing opposite parties to agree upon a formula, 
which each interpreted after their own fashion. It is not, 
perhaps, any discredit to him that he did not in the least 
understand the nature or force of the movement he wished to 
guide. In this respect he did but share the general ignorance 
of Churchmen in high places, an ignorance which even now is 
only beginning to disappear. He was perpetually considering what 
in practice has proved the almost non-existent case of congrega- 
tions upon whom a ritual they dislike is forced by the Clergy, and 
his one remedy was to increase the power of the Bishops to deal 
with ritual changes in their own dioceses. Had his advice been 


followed, the consequences which he himself thought likely , 


if an address in condemnation of ritual were issued by the 
whole Episcopate, would probably have followed. Such an at- 
tempt, he tells Archbishop Sumner, “ would drive many over to 
Rome, and would leave a dull, depressed, uninteresting service 
the rule where we did get obedience. ‘lo conquer the masses 
we must have men of spirit, and with men of spirit we must 
have some eccentricities.” If the matter had been left to the 
Bishops, they would have suppressed Ritual quite as persistently 
as the Judicial Committee tried to suppress it, and from much 
the same motive. Considering the very decided opinions that 
Bishop Wilberforce entertained about several of his brethren, 
and the remarkable frankness with which he was wont to express 
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| them, it is strange that he should not have realised this result 


more clearly. When in March, 1867, Lord Shaftesbury pro- 
posed to introduce a Bill to make the 50th Canon the “ absolute 
and sole rule of the Church of England as to ornaments, dresses, 
&e.,”’ the Bishop writes to Mr. Gladstone :— 

“The Archbishop called a meeting of the Bishops next day, at 
which it at once appeared that the whole phalanx of Archbishops 
and Bishops from the North, and all the Puritan Bishops, were hot 
for it—only three of us opposed it. Worst of all, our own Arch- 
bishop, though he did not like it, ‘did not see how he could oppose 
it.” I set before them at length the ignominy of the course ; its 
shameless party spirit; the suicide of the English Episcopate being 
dragged at the tail of Shaftesbury ; and I so far with difficulty suc- 
ceeded, that the Bishops in league with Shaftesbury said that if the 
Archbishop would undertake to legislate, they would persuade 
Shaftesbury to wait.” 

And two days later he thus explains why the Archbishop of 
York had mistakenly supposed that he (Bishop Wilberforce), 
too, would support such a Bill :— 

“Tt is hard to convince a person like the Archbishop of York that 

you do not agree with him—(1), because his self-importance makes 
him almost unable to apprehend such a possibility ; (2), because it 
leads him so perpetually to repeat his own assertions, that it is not 
easy, without a seeming breach of courtesy, to force in the mention 
of your own opinions.” ; 
Under the influence, partly of Mr. Gladstone and partly of the 
then Cabinet, the Bishops decided to accept a Royal Commission, 
and the idea of the Archbishop of Canterbury himself intro- 
ducing a Bill which had taken the place of the original proposal 
that they should support Lord Shaftesbury was given up. 
When, however, Lord Shaftesbury introduced his Bill after all, 
eleven Bishops were found in the minority which supported it, 
a conclusive testimony to the accuracy of Bishop Wilberforce’s 
estimate of Episcopal wisdom and to the worthlessness of his 
proposal to rely upon Episcopal discretion. When the Royal 
Commission met :— 

‘Some of the members agreed to form a private committee and to 

move pari passu with the meetings of the Commissioners. This com- 
mittee consisted of Lord Beauchamp, the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean 
of Ely, Canon Gregory, the Right Hon. Sir R. Phillimore, the Right 
Hon. J. G. Hubbard, the Right Hon. A. J. Beresford Hope, and the 
Rev. T. W. Perry. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol joined, but 
after one or two meetings, deserted and went over to the other side. 
This committee, although less than a third of the whole body, was 
enabled, by showing a united front, to really guide the Commission, 
and to virtually settle the Report.” 
We are further told that Bishop Ellicott afterwards said of the 
Ritualists :—“ Let them go to Rome; why not? A very good 
communion, next best to ours.” (Vol. ILL, p. 216.) This, how- 
ever, only by the way. Let us ask now, what did this boasted 
guidance of Bishop Wilberforce’s amount to? Mr. Wilberforce 
shall answer this question for us :— 

“This draft Report, as the diary shows, was in reality drawn by 

the Bishop, and the secret of its success was the moderation of tone 
and the judicious use of the word ‘ restrain’ with regard to vestments, 
instead of the word ‘ abolish’ or ‘prohibit. The main body of the 
Commissioners failed to perceive the elasticity of this word, which, in 
fact, did leave a loophole for the regulated use of vestments.” 
In plain words, Bishop Wilberforce invented a formula which 
each party on the Commission thought made for its own view, 
and was, therefore, ready to accept in its own sense. In the 
preface, Mr. Wilberforce bids us remember “ that in the year 
after he was called away, the Bishops did introduce the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, a measure the evils of which 
they did not foresee,” and infers from this, how greatly the 
Church was indebted in 1867 “to his foresight and courage.” 
But when we turn to the Report of the Ritual Commission, 
the report ‘fin reality drawn by the Bishop,” we find 
the very legislation of 1874 suggested in it. he restraint 
recommended may, it is said, “be best secured by pro- 
viding aggrieved parishioners with an easy and effectual 
process for complaint and redress.” ‘This “‘ easy and effectual 
process” was precisely what Lord Penzance was afterwards 
appoiuted to provide. No doubt, if Bishop Wilberforce had lived, 
he might have got the Bishops out of this final scrape as 
cleverly as he got them out of the earlier one. But the kind ci 
acuteness which is never so triumphant as when it disguises a 
radical difference, and secures for a practical recommendation the 
support of men so opposed as Bishops Wilberforce and Ellicott, 
Lords Beauchamp and Ebury, Deans Stanley and Payne Smith, 
Mr. Henry Venn and Canon Gregory, does not, after all, leave a 
Church very greatly in its possessor’s debt. Indeed, the gain 
was pretty well all lost, by the time that the second Report of 
the Commission appeared. The majority had discovered the 
trick played on them, and they were naturally bent upon 
guarding themselves against a repetition of it. 
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Some of the most curious passages in the volume are those 
which refer to the secession to Rome of the Bishop’s daughter 
and her husband. The way in which he mixes up the “insult” 
to himself and the “insult ” to the Church of England is almost 
comic. “It seems as if my heart would break at this insult 
out of my own bosom to God’s truth in England’s Church, and 
preference for the vile harlotry of the Papacy. God forgive 
them! ..... May he judge between this wrong-doer and 
me.” This ig when he hears of the intention. Two months 
later he hears of the act, and then he writes in his diary,— 
* Lord, have mercy upon were and forgive them, and let it not 
be the loss of their souls too! I hardly yet see it in all its bear- 
ings, only that bonds and afflic on await me.” ‘The only con- 
solation he can think of is that this cross may be a divine 
messenger, “to open his mouth with power against the 
villanies of the Papacy.” It is characteristic of him that even 
in his trouble he is capable of drawing a nice distinction. “I 
do not see,” he writes, “ how I am ever to have them in my house, 
except when Iam dying. The reason against Henry’s coming 
equally excludes them.” ‘To which Mr. Wilberforce adds, in a 
note :—* By his house the Bishop meant his episcopal residence 
at Cuddesdon, not his private residence at Lavington, in which 
latter house his brother Henry was frequently a guest after he 
had joined the Roman Communion. z3 

It is impossible to take leave of this book without a word as 
to indiscretions which distinguish it from “all preceding bio- 
graphies. They have been so amply dwelt upon in the Press 
that a word will be enough, but that word must go to swell the 
general chorus of condemnation. Nothing can excuse the pre- 
sent publication of some of the passages quoted from the Bishop’s 
diary and letters. The suddenness of the Bishop’s death no 
doubt prevented him from giving the necessary directions as to 
the treatment of his papers; but on what theory Mr. Wilber- 
force could have persuade that his father could have 
wished his opinion and other opinion of some of the 
persons mentioned to be given to the world in their lifetime, is 
beyond our faculty of conjecture. 
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DR. GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET.* 
Mr. Hawrtnorne, in editing his father’s fragment—for, after 
all, a fragment it remains—speaks of “the character of old Dr. 
Grimshawe and the picture of his surroundings” as “ hardly 
surpassed in vigour by anything their author has produced,”— 
and there we ag-ee with him. But when he goes on to speak of 
“the dusky vision of the secret chamber which sends a mysteri- 
ous shiver through the tale” as “ unique even in Hawthorne,” 
we must express our absolute dissent. The power of Dr. Grin- 
shawe’s Secret seems to us to begin and end with the picture of 
Dr. Grimshawe’s life,—the “ itseli is rubbish, and adds 
nothing to the tale. The latter part of the tale, though 
at contains one remarkable passage, does not affect us 
with any of the special sense of power which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with Nathaniel Hawthorne, nor indeed 
with any special sense of power at all. What we may 
term the spidery part of the story is extremely effective in 
that very singular manner to which all readers of Hawthorne are 
accustomed, but we do not include in the spidery part of the 
tale the appearance of the spider rediyivus in the old library 
of Braithwaite Hall. Whether it be that the English air does 
not scem to suit these monsters, or that the air of Radclifhan 
mystery about the second part of the tale does not harmonise 
with that peculiarly pall clear nor dark, in 
which Hawthorne’s imagination loved to dwell, we do not know, 
but certain it is that the characteristic power of this volume 
seems to us to disappear with the tenth chapter. Hawthorne’s 
eerie genius seems to have exhausted itself at that point, while 
the remainder of the tale might have come from a very ordinary 
pen. What is striking in the New E nel: ind part of Dr. Grin- 
shawe's Secret is the power, so unique 1 Hawthorne, of ex- 
citing conflicting emotions which seem, so to say, to curdle 
each other in the imagination of the reader, and sunder the 
different elements they contain almost as an acid curdles 
milk, and separates it into curds and whey. Thus the 
opening picture of the passionate old doctor’s life, with 
‘the ghastly spider on the one hand, and with the two 
innocent children on the ed hand, on the very verge of the 
New England graveyard, is full of the elements of Hawthorne’ 8 
Take this, fo or example, on the criticism which 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edited, 
n Hawthorne. London: Longmans and Co 
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might have been passed by the inhabitants of the graveyard on 
the man who first built a commodious house with the view of 
commanding a prospect over it :— 
4 “Tt has often perplexed my mind to conjecture what sort of man 
he could have been mene, having the means to build a pretty, spacious, 
and comfortable residence, should have chosen to lay its foundation 
on the brink of so many graves; cach tenant of these narrow houses 
cry ing out, as it were, against the absurdity of bestowing much time 
or pains in preparing any earthly tabernacle save such as s theirs. But 
deceased people see matters from an erroneous—at least too exclusive 
—point of view; 2 comfortable grave is an excellent possession for 
those who need it, but a comfortable house has likewise its merits and 
temporary advantages.” 


The remark that ‘deceased people see matters from an 
erroneous, or at least too exclusive, point of view,” has all the 
genius of Hawthorne in it, for he always loved to criticise life 
from the point of view of something which, relatively to the 
greater part of that life, might fairly be called death itself. 
And again, the description of the most eminent of the spiders 
in Dr. Grimshawe’s abode, with what is characteristically enough 
termed “its inauspicious splendour,” is quite in Hawthorne's 
best fashion :— 

‘‘ All the above description, exaggerated as it may seem, is merely 

preliminary to the introduction of one single enormous spider, the 
biggest and ugliest ever seen, the pride ef the grim Doctor’s heart, 
his treastre, his glory, the pearl of his soul, and, as many people said, 
the demon to whom he had sold his salvation, on condition of possess- 
ing the web of the foul creature for a certain numberof years. The 
grim Doctor, according to this theory, was but a great fly which this 
spider had subtly entangled in his web. But, in truth, naturalists 
are acquainted with this spider, though it is a rare one; the British 
Museum has a specimen, and, doubtless, so have many other scientific 
institutions. It is found in South America; its most hideous spread 
of legs covers a space nearly as large as a dinner- plate, and radiates 
from a body as big as a door- knob, which one conceives to be an 
agglomeration of “sucked- -up poison which the creature treasures 
through Ife, probably to expend it all, and life itself, on 
some worthy foe. Its colours, variegated in a sort of ugly and 
inauspicious splendour, were distributed over its vast bulb in great 
spots, some of which glistened like gems. It was a horror to think 
of this thing living; ‘still more horrible to think of the foul cata- 
strephe, the crushed-out and wasted poison, that would follow the 
casual setting foot upon it.” 
Powerful, too, after Hawthorne’s fashion, is the passage in 
which Dr. Grimshawe, in the midst of his drinking and 
smoking, and with the spiders weaving their webs all about him, 
breaks out to the children concerning the dangers which await 
their spiritual nature in the world before them, and then sud- 
denly bursts into the laughter of self-scorn at the tone he has 
taken to them. In this passage, also, you have the double 
current of emotion,—the current of fierce vindictiveness which 
warns the doctor of the danger to which the children are 
liable, and his spiritual horror of that vindictiveness which 
protests against the ruling passion of his own heart; while the 
innocent children, who as yet hardly understand either feeling, 
listen in profound emotion to the tones which open to them 
so new and strange a world of temptation and of triumph :— 


“One evening, I know not how, ke was betrayed into speaking on 
this point, and a sort of inspiration seized him. <A vista opened 
before him; kandliag an immortal spirit, he began to know its re- 
quisitions, in a degree far beyond what he had conceived them to be 
when his great task was undertaken. His voice grew deep, and had 
a strange, impressive pathos in it; his talk became eloquent with 
depth of meaning and feeling, as he told the boy of the moral dangers 
of the world, for which he was seeking to educate him; and which, 
he said, presented what looked like great triumphs, and yet were the 
greatest and saddest of defeats. He told him that many things that 
secmed nearest and dearest to the heart of man were destructive, 
eating and gnawing away and corroding what was best in him ; and 
what a high, noble, re-creating triumph it was when these dark 
impulses were resisted and overthrown ; and how, from that epoch, the 
soul took a new start. He denounced the selfish greed of gold, lawless 
passion, revenge—and here the grim Doctor broke out into a strange 
passion and zeal of anathema against this deadly sin, making a 
dreadful picture of the ruin that it creates in the heart where it 
establishes itself, and how it makes a corrosive acid of those genial 
juices. Then he told the boy that the condition of all good was, in 
the first place, truth ; then courage ; then justice ; then mercy; out of 
which principles, operating upon one another, would come all brave, 
noble, high, unselfish actions, and the scorn of all mean ones; and 
how that from such a nature all hatred would fall away, and all good 
affections would be ennobled. I know not at what point it was, pre- 
cisely, in these ethical instructions that an insight seemed to strike 
the grim Doctor that something more—vastly more—was needed than 
all he had said; and he began, doubtfully, to speak of man’s spiritual 
nature and its demands, and the emptiness of everything which a 
sense of these demands did not pervade, and condense, and weighten 
into realities. And going on in this strain, he soared out of himself 
and astonished the two children, who stood gazing at him, wondering 
whether it were the Doctor who was speaking thus, until some in- 
terrupting circumstance seemed to bring him back to himself, and he 
burst into one of his great roars of laughter. The inspiration, the 
strange light whereby he had been transfigured, passed out of his 
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face; and there was the uncouth, wild-bearded, rough, earthy, pas- 
sionate man, whom they called Doctor Grim, looking ashamed of 
himself, and trying to turn the whole matter into a jest. It wasa 
gad pity that he should have been interrupted, and brought into this 
mocking mood, just when he seemed to have broken away from the 
sinfulness of his hot, evil nature, and to have soared into a region 
where, with all his native characteristics transtigured, he seemed to 
have become an angel in his own likeness. Crusty Hannah, who had 
been drawn to the door of the study by the unusual tones of his voice 
—a kind of piercing sweetness in it—always averred that she saw 
the gigantic spider swooping round his head in great, crafty circles, 
and clutching, as it were, at his brain with its great claws. But it 
was the old woman’s absurd idea that this hideous insect was the 
Devil in that ugly guise—a superstition which deserves absolutely no 
countenance. Nevertheless, though this paroxysm of devotional 
feeling and insight returned no more to the grim Doctor, it was’ ever 
after a memorable occasion to the two children. It touched that 
religious chord in both theihearts which there was no mother to 
touch; but now it vibrated long, and never ceased to vibrate so long 
as they remained together—nor, perhaps, after they were parted 
from each other and from the grim Doctor. And even then, in those 
after-years, the strange music that had been awakened, was con- 
tinued, as if were the echoes from harps on high.” 


But the most characteristic touch of Hawthorne in the tale, is 
the contrast between the passionate and fleshly Dr. Grim- 
shawe, with his fierce love and fierce fire of revenge, and the 
gentle, pallid nature of the New England schoolmaster, who 
has reduced his whole life, by virtue of long inherited habits of 
abstinence, to a faint and neutral tint of placid friendliness, want- 
ing in all the force of moral initiative, and in all the strength of 
the affections, but all the healthier and gentler in the plane of 
its sober friendliness for this defect of intensity. The contrast 
here is very vivid, and completely in Hawthorne’s best manner :— 


“On Colcord’s part there was a good deal of evidence to be detected 
by a nice observer that he found it difficult to put up with the 
Doctor’s coarse peculiarities, whether physical or moral. His animal 
indulgences of appetite struck him with wonder and horror; his 
coarse expressions, his free indulgence of wrath, his sordid and un- 
clean habits; the dust, the cobwebs, the monster that dangled from 
the ceiling; his pipe, diffusing its fragrance through the house, and 
showing, by the plainest and simplest proof, how we all breathe one 
another’s breath, nice and proud as we may be, kings and daintiest 
ladies breathing the air that has already served to inflate a beggar’s 
lungs. He shrank, too, from the rude manhood of the Doctor's char- 
acter, with its haman warmth—an element which he seemed not to 
possess in his own character. He was capable only of gentle and 
mild regard—that was his warmest affection; and the warmest, too, 
that he was capable of exciting in others. So that he was doomed, 
as much apparently as the Doctor himself, to be a lonely creature, 
without any very deep companionship in the world, though not in- 
capable, when he, by some rare chance, met a soul distinctly akin, of 
holding a certain high spiritual communion. With the children, 
however, he succeeded in establishing some good and available rela- 
tions ; his simple and passionless character coincided with their sim- 
plicity and their as yet unawakened passions; they appeared to 
understand him better than the Doctor ever succeeded in doing. He 
touched springs and elements in the nature of both that had never, 
been touched till now, and that sometimes made a sweet, high music. 
But this was rarely ; and as far as the general duties of an instructor 
went, they did not seem to be very successfully performed. Some- 
thing was cultivated ; the spiritual germ grew, it might be; but the 
children, and especially Ned, were intuitively conscious of a certain 
want of substance in the instructor—a something of earthly bulk; a 
too etherealness...... . ‘Friend, said he at length, ‘thou hast 
something on thy mind.’ Aye,’ said the grim Doctor, coming to a 
stand before his chair. ‘You seethat? Can you see as well what 
it is ?—‘ Some stir and writhe of something in the past that troubles 
you, as if you had kept a snake for many years in your bosom, and 
stupefied it with brandy, and now it awakes again, and troubles you 
with bites and stings.’—‘ What sort of a man do you think me?’ 
asked the Doctor.—‘ I cannot tell,’ said the schoolmaster. ‘The sym- 
pathies of my nature are not those that should give me knowledge of 
such men.’—‘ Am I, think you,’ continued the grim Doctor, ‘a man 
capable of great crime t’—‘ A great one, if any,’ said Colcord; ‘a 
great good, likewise, it might be.’—‘ What would I be likely to do,’ 
asked Dr. Grim, ‘supposing I had a darling purpose, to the accom- 
plishment of which I had given my soul—yes, my soul—my success 
in life, my days and nights of thought, my years of time, dwelling 
upon it, pledging myself to it, until at last I had grown to love the 
burden of it, and not to regret my own degradation? I, a man of 
strongest will—what would I do, if this were to be resisted ”?—‘ I do 
not conceive of the force of will shaping out my ways,’ said the 
schoolmaster. ‘I walk gently along, and take the path that opens 
before me.’—‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted the grim Doctor, with one of 
his portentous laughs. ‘So do we all, in spite of ourselves; and 
Sometimes the path comes to a sudden ending!’ And he resumed 
his drinking.” 
Nothing pleased Hawthorne more than to contrast what we 
may call pallid natures with fierce and passionate natures, 
and to enjoy the thrill which the contrast causes in 
us. Hawthorne well understood that New England had 
developed a special kind of frigidity, an intellectual as 
well as moral patience and ghostliness in man, which is almost 
unkown to the Old World ; and he knew that there was no 
shiverlike the shiver with which we recognise a diff 











men living alike in the body, such as rather suggests the differ- 
ence between the embodied and the disembodied than any other 
difference of kind between man and man. The whole power of 
the early part of the tale consists in these various weird con- 
trasts,—between the house with its merry children and the grave- 
yard; between the man of fierce passion and the innocence of 
the children; between the apparent craft of the spider and the 
simplicity of the children; between the man of passion and the 
man of passionlessness; between the violent life of the old 
doctor and his lonely death. 

In the second—the English—part of the tale, we see little or 
no sign of Hawthorne's characteristic power, though, as we 
said, it contains one striking passage, not, as we should have 
supposed, at all specially characteristic of him. It is the pas- 
sage in which the American hero recognises the probability that 
Lord Braithwaite may find it necessary to put him out of the 
way, and yet may bear him no ill-will while he is cherishing 
in his breast this design :— 

“ Tt might make the thing more horrible, perhaps; but it has been 
often seen in those who poison for the sake of interest, without feel- 
ings of personal malevolence, that they do it as kindly as the nature 
of the thing will permit; they, possibly, may even have a certain 
degree of affection for their victims, enough to induce them to make 
the last hours of life sweet and pleasant; to wind up the fever of 
life with a double supply of enjoyable throbs; to sweeten and deli- 
cately flavour the cup of death that they offer to the lips of him 
whose life is inconsistent with some stated necessity of their own. 
‘ Dear friend,’ such a one might say to the friend whom he reluctantly 
condemned to death, ‘think not that there is any base malice, any 
desire of pain to thee, that actuates me in this thing. Heaven knows, 
I earnestly wish thy good. But I have well considered the matter— 
more deeply than thou hast—and have found that it is essential that 
one thing should be, and essential to that thing that thou, my friend, 
shouldst die. Is that a doom which even thou wouldst object to 
with such an end to be answered? Thon art innocent; thou art not 
a man of evil life; the worst thing that can come of it, so far as thou 
art concerned, would be a quiet, endless repose in yonder churchyard, 
among dust of thy ancestry, with the English violets growing over 
thee there, and the green, sweet grass, which thou wilt not scorn to 
associate with thy dissolving elements, remembering that thy fore- 
father owed a debt, for his own birth and growth, to this English 
soil, and paid it not—consigned himself to that rough soil of another 
clime, under the forest leaves. Pay it, dear friend, without repining, 
and leave me to battle a little longer with this troublesome world, 
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and in a few years to rejoin thee, and talk quietly over this matter, 
which we are now arranging. How slight a favour, then, for one 
friend to do another will seem this that I seek of thee!’ ” 

That is striking,—to our minds, almost the only striking pas- 
sage in the latter part of the story, but scarcely striking in the 
same way as the earlier part of Dr. Griinshawe’s Secret. If we 
understand Mr. Julian Hawthorne rightly,—we have had no 
opportunity of comparing this story with the form of the tale 
in which it was printed some short time ago in an American 
magazine,—the recast of the tale which he now gives us differs 
from that already published in America, chiefly in its first por- 
tion,—the portion which we have recognised in its newer shape 
as full of the special power of Nathaniel Hawthorne. At all 
events, the favour of the true Hawthorne genius seems to us to 
belong exclusively to this portion of the tale, and to desert the 
continuation of it in this country almost altogether. A student 
of Hawthorne might well have supposed, judging from ex- 
ternal evidence alone, that the first ten chapters were his, and 
the rest by a much less original hand. But however this may 
be, the first ten chapters will delight every true admirer of that 
mighty master of a style which may be called the style of 
bloodless inquisitiveness into the secrets of hot and surging 
blood. 


HISTORIC WINCHESTER.* 

WE should have thought that a very interesting book, after the 
model of the memorials of Westminster Abbey or of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, might have been written about Winchester, its 
sathedral, its school, and its castle. The authors of Historic 
Winchester do not profess to tell us anything new about the old 
capital of England, but merely to bring into one focus, and to 
arrange in strictly historical order, the information which is 
fairly within the reach of all. ‘This work of compilation has 
been carefully done, and we are thankful for the list of author- 
ities at the beginning and for the index at the end; and should 
have been still more thankful for a plan of the old town as it 
was in its palmy days when Edward and his wife Eleanor went 
in great procession to the cathedral, and when the mayor and 
burgesses were continua!ly at work keeping the walls and tke 
gates in good order. 

Historic Winchester is something between a chronicle and a 


“* Historic Winchester, England’s First Capital. By A. R. Bramston and A, C, 
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guide-book, and as such will be as useful to the visitors of the 
old city as Mr. Hare’s Walks in Rome and in London have been 
to those seeking knowledge about these famous centres of 
ancient and modern life. But after a careful perusal, we fail 
to discover any passages of literary merit, such as may be 
found in the condensed, but brilliant, sentences of Bright or 
Stanley. None of the great characters with which Winchester 
is connected — Athelwald, De Blois, Wakelyn, Waynflete, 
Wykeham, or Wolsey—stand out before the mind’s eye. We 
are told what they built up, and what they pulled down; but 
we look in vain for a dramatic scene, such as the death of Bede, 
or the murder of Becket. 

The best descriptions in the book are those of the victory of 
the Parliamentary forces in 1642, of the Plague in 1665, and of 
the trial of Dame Alice Lisle, widow of John Lisle, the regicide, 
who was condemned to be burnt by Judge Jeffreys in the 
Bloody Assize, for sheltering John Hickes and Richard 
Nelthorpe after the battle of Sedgemoor. We may include, 
also, the account of Thomas Bembridge, the martyr, who was 
burnt as a Protestant in the Cathedral close. One cannot but 
feel thankful for the times in which we live, as we picture the 
poor man, when the flame touched his legs, “ subscribing his 
recantation with much pain and grief upon a man’s back,” and 
yet a few days afterwards repenting bitterly of his weakness, 
and “ expressing his conscience,” for which he was again taken 
to the stake and burnt to death. To these we may add a story 
quoted from Mr. Perry’s life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, telling how 
Henry III., wishing to enrich his own monastery at Witham, 
sent a royal request for a beautiful manuscript at St. Swithan’s 
monastery at Winchester. When the prior had given the book 
to the King, and the King had handed it over to St. Hugh, a 
monk from Winchester happened to pay a visit to Witham, and 
told St. Hugh how the King had begged it from the prior, and 
how glad the monks of St. Swithan would be to have it back 
again. To St. Hugh’s credit be it said that he returned the book 
at once, though by so doing he ran the risk of incurring the 
King’s anger, by exposing his false liberality. We doubt 
whether the bibliophilists of the present day would part as 
willingly with so great a literary treasure. 

We close Historie Winchester with a feeling of deep regret that 
a city which dates from the time of the Romans should have 
suffered so much at the hands of its friends as well as its enemies. 
Of the old churches, walls, castles, palaces, and goodly houses of 
the citizens scarce a vestige seems to remain. Even the Cathedral 
itself was in danger from the Rump Parliament, which sat 
in 1653 in order to determine how many Cathedral churches 
should remain, and which should be taken down; and as 
late as 1781 (page 355), the north and south gates were 
removed, “ because a tun of hay or a load of straw cannot be 
brought in or out of the city through the said gates without a 
great diminution thereof.’ Such vandalism is not unknown in 
our own day, and points to the need not merely of a Society for 
the preservation of historical monuments, but of an officer of 
State, without whose leave no destruetion, or so-called restora- 
tion should be permitted. 


SOCTAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE* 
Ir is now becoming tolerably evident under what conditions and 
by what processes we shall obtain that satisfactory “ History 
of the Reign of Queen Anne,” which everybody admits to be a 
creat desideratum, and of which death is believed to have robbed 
us when it carried off Macaulay and Thackeray in succession, 
and for which the works of Lord Stanhope, Mr. Wyon, and Dr. 
Hill Burton are certainly but the pioneers. We shall probably 
have, in the first place, a number of exhaustive biographies of 
the men who between them gave the reign its reputation, and 
even its character. There has been for some years a 
quiet “revival” of Bolingbroke, because we all run, at least 
for phrases, to Burke; and there is a wide-spread suspicion, 
which has possibly some slight foundation in fact, that Burke 
derived his early style from Bolingbroke, if not a little more. 
That being the case, some one may be expected to do for Boling- 
broke what Mr. Forster and Mr. Craik have done for Swift, 
what has, in a variety of ways, been lately done for Pope—so 
far as his works and his relations to other men of the Anne 
‘epoch are concerned—or at least what Coxe and Alison have 
done for Marlborough. We shall not be content for ever to 
believe that Godolphin and Harley were simply dull men who 
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were devoted to coarse pleasures, and were thought to be 
wise simply because they were reticent. We shall not be con. 
tent for ever with desultory “studies” in the Anne litera. 
ture, but we shall expect ere long a coherent account 
and full view of it, and its relations to the time, and 
to all time. Then some one with Mr. Green’s tastes and _ 
his eye to the future will endeavour to ascertain what the 
true “ people of England ” were about while Mrs. Freeman ang 
Mrs. Morley were tearing each other’s hair, and Sacharissa ang 
Chloe, the exquisites and the Mohocks, the literati and the 
politicians, were making their usual din on the summit of the 
social mountain, thinking—or if thinking, recking—but little of 
the recording angel at elbow,—the mild philosopher, made of 
somewhat “bibulous clay,” from Oxford, or the half-mad but 
terribly sober parson from Ireland. Finally, there will arrive 
on the scene some historian of the calibre and equipment of 
Mr. Freeman, but without his passion, as capable of bringing 
order out of a chaos of materials collected from all quarters, ag 
willing to give up to a period what might have been given, but 
not so wisely, to the history of a nation or of a century. Then 
the long-locked for history of the reign of Queen Anne will 
make its appearance. But not till then, unless the unexpected 
come to pass, and individual genius in history, as in poetry, 
anticipate the process of the suns by half a century. 

Mr. Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne is 
one of the pioneers of this history of the future. The writer 
of it does not claim too much for himself or for his researches, 
even although he seems somewhat forgetful of investigators 
of the excellent type of Dr. Doran, when he tells us that 
“from the time of Dean Swift downwards to our own day 
many political histories of the reign of Queen Anne have 
been written; but its social life we have been left to gather 
mainly from the efforts of novelists, who have been more 
or less conscientious, according to their knowledge, in placing 
it before us.’ He has made no discoveries, such as_ that 
of special documents, or of letters hitherto unknown, from the 
more heroic, or, at least, histrionic, of the figures which have 
obtained for this period the name of Augustan. He has gone 
to the old sources of information,—the newspapers and the 
advertisements and the manuscripts, the Spectator and the 
Tatler and the Guardian, the “social” passages in the works 
of Defoe and Gay, Swift and Brown. The least familiar of his 
authorities are the French Misson and the English Ward. But 
Mr. Ashton has undoubtedly read carefully all that has come 
under his notice; he has investigated for himself the mystery 
of the real Queen-Anne houses, which are very different 
indeed from their present-day imitations; above all, he has 
taken care to reproduce the illustrations he gives of social foibles 
and fashions from the original prints, in spite of “all their 
uncouthness and reality.” There is no philosophic depth in 
these two considerable volumes; but on the other hand, there 
is no egotism or pretence. As a picture, the work suggests con- 
scientiousness alike in the delineation of the leading figures and 
features and in the labour that is bestowed on minor details. 
There are singularly few errors in the numerous statements of 
fact with which the book abounds. Those that strike the 
reader’s eye, like the assigning of the appearance of Robinson 
Orusoe to 1772, are both so trifling and so obvious as hardly to 
be worth mentioning. Altogether, this is by far the best, the 
highest, and the most promising literary work that Mr. Ashtin 
has yet given us. 

What makes Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne especially 
readable is the excellence of the plan on which it is arranged,— 
although, by the way, we must consider it a great oversight on 
Mr. Ashton’s part not to have provided his readers with an 
index. We are first introduced to the child born in the reign 
of Queen Anne. ‘The mysteries of the nursery are revealed, to 
be followed by those of education, of business, of marriage, of 
daily life, of death. Coffee-houses, clubs, sports, the drama, 
spas, duelling, ‘the Mohocks,” naturally come in for a great 
share of the attention of an author dealing with a period 
much more addicted to pleasure and much less addicted to 
work than our own, and perhaps on that very account much 
more distinguished by violence and roughness of all kinds. 
Such titles as “ Literature,” “The Streets,” “ Religions,’ “The 
River,” “Crime,” and “ Prisons,” speak for themselves. Mr. Ash- 
ton’s chapter on “ Painters and Architects” is one of the least 
satisfactory in his two volumes. It is sketchy, and the anecdotes 
and smart sayings he reproduces are painfully familiar. Nor 
has Mr. Ashton gone to the root of the matter in his chapter on 
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“Religions.” He has contented himself with accepting all that 
the satirists of the period had to say about the ‘deaduess of 
the Church of England. Satirists in a metropolis always find 
in the clergy 2 butt for their peculiar weapons, for they neces- 
sarily see the worst—the most cynically selfish—side of 
clerical, as of all other life. It would be quite as absurd 
to take Thackeray’s Charles Honeyman as a typical Angli- 
can clergyman of our time, as it would be to take his 
Sir Barnes Newcome as a typical banker. Happily, in our 
time there have been a George Eliot and an Anthony Trollope, 
not to mention one other eminent and gifted living authoress 
with as accurate knowledge as even they of the religious side of 
social life, to represent clergy actually ai work. Certainly, no 
one will venture to say, after reading their representations, that 
the Georgian and Victorian clergy have not been a moral and 
social power in the country. But in the reign of Queen Anne there 
was no such corrective to Addison’s playful and Swift’s biting 
sarcasm. And so, because Addison, who knew the town, but did not 
thoroughly know the country, represents Sir Roger as dragooning 
all his tenants to church, Mr. Ashton must needs indulge in such 
writing as this :—“ There were priests in the livings then as now, 
and they duly baptised, married, preached, and buried their 
flock; but there was little vitality in their ministrations, 
little or no zeal or earnestness as to the spiritual state of those 
committed to their charge, and very little of practical teaching, 
in the way of setting before them a higher social standard for 
them to imitate. The Church services had no life in them; 
with the exception of the cathedrals [sic] the services were read, 
and the soul-depressing parson-and-clerk duet had its usual 
effect of deadening the religious sensibilities of the so-called 
worshippers.” Mr. Ashton’s failure to grasp the meaning of 
what we may, for want of a better phrase, style “the religious 
situation” in England during the period of which he 
writes, is further evidenced by such a remark as this:— 
“ Although Atheists were professed to be looked upon then, 
as they are now, as moral lepers, yet still there they were.” 
Atheism in the reign of Queen Anne was a very different 
thing from Atheism now-a-days, and was regarded in a very 
different way; but “moral leprosy” was not, and is not, an 
adequate expression of the ordinary feeling in society towards 
it. In the earlier period, Freethinking was a French affectation, 
and supposed to be a mark of a fine gentleman, like a clouded 
cane or a reputation for gallantry; and it was generally under- 
stood to be such, and nothing more. Now, it is earnest even to 
fanaticism. But equally earnest believers do not regard it as 
a “moral leprosy;” their attitude was, indeed, never better 
expressed than by Mr. Gladstone, in the course of one of the 
Bradlaugh debates, when he described disbelief in the existence 
of a Deity as a deplorable misfortune. 

Few, if any, readers of these volumes will wish they had 
lived in the London of Queen Anne, rather than in that 
of Queen Victoria. It had three thousand coffee-houses, 
three fairish lipraries, Sion College, Westminster, and Teni- 
son’s; and three sights for strangers, the lions in the Tower, 
Don Saltero’s Museum in Cheyne Walk, and Bedlam. Then 
the stranger could get a house in the suburbs for £10 a year; 
but if he were detained late in town by the opera or the acting 
of Mrs. Bracegirdle or of Estcourt, how was lie to venture 
home? If he were not assaulted by the Mohocks or the 
Hawkubites, he wgs tolerably certain to be deluged by a tor- 
rent of water from a gutter-spout, or to be prostrated by some 
huge sign-board, thrown down by a gust of wind. There were, 
indeed, pleasures for the frivolous or the active,—the smiles of 
“‘the fair,” the walk in the Mall, the gossip over the news- 
letter, the pleasant company at Button’s. But the further the 
Queen-Anne period recedes, the more superficial seem its 
delights, the less earnest and real its labours. What if, when 
the “final” history of it comes to be written, the readers of 
that work pronounce it to be flat, stale, and unprofitable, in 
spite of its merits, or rather because of them ¥ 


ROBIN* 
Mrs. Parr’s last novel cannot exactly be called an amusing, nor 
even a particularly cheerful one, for there is an under-current 
of tragedy throughout, which at times almost comes to the sur- 
face; but there are many good things in it, and the characters, 
though slightly sketched, are life-like. Plotthere is none, or,atany 
rate, none that is not palpable from the beginning; for, given a 
bright lovable girl of seventeen, living abroad with a scapegrace 
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father; and also a fascinating young man, with no particular 
income, thrown much into the young lady’s society, with all the 
ease of Continental life, and the results will probably suggest them- 
selves to the youngest reader. Add to this a wealthy, worthy, but 
comparatively uninteresting suitor, presenting himself at a time 
when the fascinating one is apparently faithless, and the story is 
told. The subsequentarrangement by which Robin, after her mar- 
riage of convenience, meets the old love again, and learns that 
he never was faithless, is almost inevitable. It does Mrs. Parr 
credit that out of such common-place materials she has managed 
to construct a good story, but it must be owned that she is 
obliged occasionally to use rather clumsy machinery to work 
it out. For instance, the way in which Robin is kept in ignor- 
ance of her former lover’s neighbourhood is certainly impro- 
bable; but the real strength of the book lies in the characters, 
and these are almost all well drawn. We feel that we know 
them all, and the minor personages are as true to nature as 
the chief ones; indeed, we are sometimes disposed to regret 
that we do not see much more of one person than of another, for 
there are some we should like to know better. Like most threce 
volume novels, the story may be divided thus :—Vol. I., intro- 
duction of the principal personages, and necessary particulars 
of their family history. Vol. IL., the performances of the minor 
personages, and some needful misunderstandings. Vol. IIL, 
performances of all the personages; explanations, and final 
tableau. The first part of the story is laid in Venice, where the 
life is described con amore, and where we learn to know the 
heroine, her father, and her two lovers. Mr. Veriker we 
only see as a dying man looking back upon an ill-trained 
boyhood and an ill-spent manhood,—a man whose wife 
had, for a time, drawn him towards better things, but who, 
on losing her, had fallen back very much into his old 
ways, except that, as far as his lights go. he takes good care of 
his only child, Robin. She has, of course, had little or no 
training of any kind; she has lost her mother when quite a 
child, and since then has led a vagabond, out-at-elbows, Con- 
tinental life, with her father; but though childish, and even 
unrefined, she is honest, true-hearted, and capable of develop- 
ing well, if wisely guided. Jack, though by no means a fault- 
less guide himself, has tried to teach her what he can; it is 
not, therefore, wonderful that she should fall violently in love 
with him, in a childish fashion; but, unhappily for herself, 
with that intense constancy inherited from her mother, 
which her father never dreams that she possesses. In face of 
his own approaching end, he thinks it wise and prudent to get 
rid of such a dangerous suitor as Jack, whom he honestly be- 
lieves to be such another one as himself, for he is incapable 
of perceiving that beneath Jack’s carelessness, extravagance, 
and apparent fickleness, lie a latent firmness and self-control 
such as the older man never in his life possessed, which set 
Jack at once on a pedestal much above Mr. Veriker. Robin 
stifles her feelings, believing that they have never been re- 
turned ; and then she finds her father dying, herself alone, and 
Christopher Blunt at her feet, passionately in love, bound to her 
by family ties, able to give her and her father every comfort ; 
far better than any man she has ever known, everything, in 
short, except a man she could love. The cruelty of the story is 
the deception practised on Christopher ; intentionally by Mr. 
Veriker, unconsciously by Robin. Christopher never for a 
moment believes that Robin is in love with him; but believing 
that she has never yet loved, he thinks he may teach her the 
lesson, and in view of her forlorn future and Mr. Veriker’s fast 
approaching death, he feels himself justified in offering a home 
to the girl he loves. Only after his marriage does he waken to 
the miserable truth that his wife’s heart belongs to another, and 
then ensues a long, sad struggle between good and evil, in all 
the three, husband, wife, and lover. We are always inclined to 
question whether the minute study of a forbidden passion can be 
either wholesome or profitable; but if the thing is to be done at 
all, we own that Mrs. Parr does it well, neither treating the sub- 
ject flippantly, nor enlisting our sympathies unduly on the wrong 
side. Nothing but Christopher’s innate nobleness and single- 
mindedness could pull him through the fiery trial of a time 
when everything, including the intluence of his own father, 
conspires to turn his wife against him; but he does pull 
through it, and the state of penury and privation into 
which he and Robin are suddenly plunged draws her to 
him as nothing else could have ever done. He brings out all 
the best side of her nature, and Robin, when we take leave 
of her, is an infinitely better being than when we first make 
her acquaintance: under what circumstances we do take leave 
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may be guessed, but we will leave it to readers to discover for 
themselves. The elder Mr. Blunt’s sufferings as a self-made 
man trying to become accustomed to “good society” are well 
told, but the man himself is so repulsive, that nothing 
but his passionate devotion to his son can make us toler- 
ate him at all; and as itis, we have too much of him. Mr. 
Cameron is charming, and Georgy Temple probably becomes 


DB?) 
so after her marriage; while the Rector is one of the pleasantest 
people in the story. The dialogue is, as a rule, common-place, 
and sometimes even trivial; but some of the passages between 
Mr. Veriker and his daughter are decidedly good; and so is the 
following, between Georgy and her father, when she is trying to 
bring herself to confide her love-affair to him :— 


“¢You think well of Cameron, father; you like him, don’t you?’ 
—'‘Oh, yes;’ and the Rector made a show of swallowing something ; 
‘I’m doing my best. Sceing I am likely to get him given to me as 
a son-in-law, I suppose it’s right to try and make the effort.’— 
Georgy’s face turned crimson for a moment...... ‘I do believe, 
after all, he has been saying something to you; has he? Has he said 
anything to you about me ?’—The Rector shook his head. ‘No,’ he 
said ; ‘but he has been saying something to you, I see.’—‘ Oh, well, 
really, papa, I believe I first put it into his head.’—‘ Your sex 
generally do, my dear.’—‘ No; but I mean I thought of it first.’—‘ 1 
am even prepared to credit that, too.—‘ No; but joking apart, he 
couldn’t believe it was possible. I saw that.’—‘ And you helped him 
to a solution of his difliculty ?—‘ Well, you know, when two people 
are of one mind, it makes things easier, doesn’t it ?—' If they happen 
to be of one household, certainly it does.’—‘ Oh, that makes me think 
of mother. How shall we tell her? What will she say ?’—‘ Say it’s 
my fault, that’s certain, for wanting a curate to help me.’—‘ So she 
will. I never thought of that.” 





The said mother, Mrs. Temple, is well painted, too; the in- 
dolent, well-born lady, who lets everything go wrong in the 
house and parish, throws everything upon her daughter Georgy, 
and then regrets the want of ‘repose of manner” in the present 
day. Mrs. Parr disfigures her book by a little of the bad Eng- 
lish too prevalent now; there is an extremely liberal use of 
“ buts,” “ands,” and “ verys,” and a tendency to turn sub- 
stantives into verbs, whether they are wanted as such or not; 
but the style is generally clear and simple, and there is much 
to repay reading in the story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 
ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER GIFT-BOOKS.—VIL. 

Such formidable rivalry as that of the Magazine of Art and of Art 
and Letters has evidently had an inspiriting, rather than depressing effect 
upon the Art Journal (Virtue and Co.), the annual volume of which 
is now beforeus. It may not show the strenuous effort manifested in the 
former magazine to bring literary excellence of a particular kind to 
the aid of art; nor does it, like the other, perpetually suggest the idea 
of an dition de luxe. It may seem soberer, if not tamer and more 
old-fashioned, but it has an artistic character and a literary “line” of 
its own, and both are highly to be commended. The letterpress is dis- 
tinguished by carefulness of judgment, freedom from “ fad” or bias, 
and variety. In one way or another, by special articles on this or that 
artist or schoolof artists, by notes, and by criticisms:and illustrations of 
recent Exhibitions, this volume of the Art Journal is very complete 
as an history of the year’s art. Its chief attractions, however, are the 
etchings and engravings, which present all sorts of subjects and repre- 
sent all classes of artists, from “Old Cheyne Walk” (Severn) and ‘St. 
Mary-le-Strand ’’ (Brunet Debaines), to Mr. Perugini’s “ Siesta,’ Mr. 
Burgess’s “Student in Disgrace,” and Mr. Frank Topham’s “ Home 
after Service.” The first of the etchings, “ Carlyle in his Garden,” 
by C. D. Murray, after Mrs. Allingham, makes a singularly pleasant 
picture. Carlyle is represented as sitting, book in hand, in a hard- 
bottomed chair, as becomes anold Puritan, and on his face the placid 
“near port” look of the octogenarian. Almost as notable, certainly 
as well drawn a figure as Carlyle’s, is that of a magnificent cat, his 
favourite “ Tib,” into whose eyes Mrs. Allingham has managed very 
cleverly to throw a fierce ‘“‘ Latter-day Pamphlet” look. 

Mr. W. Chambers Lefroy has, in The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), found an admirable subject for a 
series of papers which, though of the historico-archaological char- 
acter, are thoroughly readable. The letterpress is exquisitely illustrated 
by the competent hands of M. Brunet Debaines and M. Toussaint, 
who undoubtedly succeed in making Rievaulx, Fountains, Kirkstall, 
Jervaux, and Whitby live again. This is a book which should be 
read by optimists whose aims are mainly materialistic. It may 
certainly be doubted if ever any class of men had at once such sur- 
roundings of magnificence, and such facilities for retiring into the 
subjective and the spiritual, as the monks of the middle ages. 


Sir Noel Paton’s Designs from Shelley and Shakespeare.—We should 
have hardly expected that Sir Noel Paton would have republished at 
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this period of his life such early work as that which is contained in 
these compositions from Shakespeare and Shelley. That it is the 
artist who is responsible for their reproduction we may infer, fro 
the absence of any publisher’s name upon the title-page. Wheneyey 
an artist has become great, even if it be only great in the senso of 
greatly popular, an interest attaches to his early work which does 
not arise from its intrinsic merit alone. And for this reason we are 
glad to see what was the form and value of Sir Noel Paton’s geniyg 
in the early days of his art. It was very much a reproduction of 
Flaxman’s outlines, though the young Scotch painter possessed an 
inventiveness and a luxuriance of fancy of which the elder artist could 
never boast. That liking for beautiful strangeness which was 
afterwards to characterise Noel Paton’s painting is very evident 
here,—even his imps and devils are beautiful, in their way. Of the 
drawing itself, perhaps the less said the better, but there is no doubt 
that the form of printing adopted has taken away a good deal of its 
attractiveness. Many mannerisms, which afterwards in a great 
measure disappeared from his draughtsmanship, are to be found 
here; and a peculiar delight is evident in drawing faces in which 
the eyes are set low ina face in which the chin and lower pari are 
feeble, small, and pointed, while the upper portion is exaggerated in 
size and domed in shape. We do not care to dwell upon these and 
many similar defects. The book recalls to us painfully a time when 
book illustration was perhaps at its lowest ebb in England (1845), and 
these feebly-marked outlines, strengthened here and there exactly 
after the manner of Flaxman, are perhaps the least admirable of al] 
possible methods of drawing the human figure. 

We have even this year come across no more beautifal ¢dition de 
luve than Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick, with drawings 
by Edwin A. Abbey. (S. Low.) Toso satisfactory a result, the pub- 
lishers have contributed most beautiful paper and type ; and Mr, 
Austin Dobson, in the form of a preface, one of the most charming 
essays he has ever written. The selection from Herrick has been 
very carefully made, and it is none the worse for being condensed. The 
chief attraction of the volume, however, is, it is unnecessary to say, 
the remarkable illustrations of the American artist, Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
who is so enamoured of Herrick that he has taken the utmost pains 
to reproduce Devonshire scenery and rural life by studying it, and 
has made himself master of the life and customsof the Stuart period. 
His labour has been rewarded with a signal success, It may be ques- 
tioned if there is any living English artist who could have given sach 
sketches, at once faithful and beautiful, as those we have here, illus- 
trating “ A Cavalier,” ‘‘ Delight in Disorder,” and “The Mad Maid’s 
Song.” How, by the way, has such a blurred picture as that repre- 
senting “The Short Hymn to Venus” crept into so admirable a 
collection ? We cannot leave Mr. Abbey’s work without saying that 
there are poets more in need of his powers of illustration, and perhaps 
even more deserving of them, than even Herrick. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have chosen this season for the 
publication of the first volume of a carefully edited and richly illus- 
trated Royal Shakespeare. Before we have the poet himself, we have 
nearly 150 pages of introduction from Mr. Farnivall, which, it is 
quite unnecessary to say, are crammed with learning—and theories. 
The text is that of Professor Delius of Bonn, who is surely an editor 
after Mr. Furnivall’s heart, for he has opiuions of his own, especially 
in the matter of chronological arrangement, and acts up to them in a 
startling way by breaking up King Henry VI, and placing the 
Sonnets, ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and “ Love’s Labour’s Lost”’ between 
the second and third parts of that play. The illustrations by 
Richter, Frank Dicksee, Watson, Green, &c., are deserving of high 
praise. We should say that this will be a very valuable edition of 
Shakespeare, but also a somewhat “ faddy ” one. Some Well-known 
Sugar’d Sonnets, by William Shakespeare, Resugar’d (Henry Sotheran 
and Co.), designed by Edwin J. Ellis, and etched by Tristram J. Ellis, 
is evidently considered by the authors as a good frolic. Certainly 
the idea of representing the lovers in Shakespeare’s Sonnets as so 
many baby boys and girls in a state of natural innocence, “ playing at 
getting married,” is a new one. Whether it was worth bestowing so 
much pains upon is another question, although it undoubtedly lends it- 
self to humorous effects. We shall only say that the artists show so 
much skill here, that we hope to see it yet used to better purpose. 

There is in Highways of Literature (Nimmo, Edinburgh), by David 
Pryde, LL.D., much wholesome advice, sound criticism, and healthy 
morality, of the breezy, Blackie type. Dr. Pryde, who is evidently a 
staunch Carlylian, is, indeed, rather given to italics, marks of ex: 
clamation, and other literary gesticulations; and when he gets 
among “ pearly dew-drops,’”’ “daisies that dapple the grass,” and 
the like, his enthusiasm is prone to lose itself in mazes of rhetoric, 
His views, however, on the way in which travellers on such 
“highways of literature” as poetry, history, the drama, and mental] 
philosophy should walk, are excellent. He holds that it is better to 
master a few classical writers thoroughly, than to scamper through 
a whole literature; and he is right. Some of Dr. Pryde’s minor 
judgments may be objected to. Thus, it will be well to rectify his 
description of Napoleon I. as “ the most portentons, the most sublime 
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veloped by the ages,” by reading what his own favourites, 
merson, have to say on the same subject. We confess, 
little alarmed at Dr. Pryde’s prescription of a course of 
Thackeray to our modern Pendennises and Fokers, as a fortification 
against the Bloundells and Costigans and Blanche Amorys whom 
they may mect. Would there not be a danger of “ Farewell, 
Thackeray, whom I hated so?’ Every father had better be his own 
Thackeray. Besides, is not the “ strong hand of Calvinistic purity is 
as powerful in Scotland as it was when Wordsworth wrote, even if the 
palm of persuasion be now used rather than the knuckles of coercion ? 


gham ever de 
Carlyle and E 
+00, to being a 


The Wit and Wisdom of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton (Routledge), 
ia a handsome volume, and the contents have been, on the whole, 
judiciously selected by Mr. Charles Kent. ‘Ihackeray’s judgment 
of “Bullwig” was, perhaps, too harsh; yet not a few of what 
are presented here as diamonds are paste, and warranted to flash 
only before the footlights. What is there in this,—“ Honour is 
to justice as the flower to the plant, its efflorescence, its bloom, its 
consummation ;” or, “ Every sod on which we tread is the grave of 
gome former being ?” ‘There is at least Arnoldian truth as well as 
smartness, however, in the definition of religion as “ poetry with a 
stronger wing,” and the rendering of Ars longa, vita brevis, as “ slow 
work, before one fags one’s way to a brief,” is not unworthy of 
{uytton’s old friend Fonblanque. Mr. Kent has arranged his selec- 
tions in strict chronological order, and this shows how Lord Lytton’s 
wisdom, such as it was, mellowed and softened, as he himself advanced 
in years. Why did not Mr. Kent, however, extract a little more of 
Augustus Tomlinson’s philosophy from ‘ Paul Clifford,” and why did 
he not remind us—though it be not always true—that “the worst 
possible use you can put a man to is to hang him ¢” 


Vanity Fair Album for 1882 presents all the attractions of former 
years, and gives the promise of a new one in thé future. Ladies 
are now to be included in it; but the female portraits are to tell 
the graceful truth, while the male ones are, as hitherto, we pre- 
sume, totellthe grotesque truth. We have here the first of this new 
series in a portrait of the “ Princess of Wales,’’ which is nearly all that 
could be desired, although, owing to the peculiar colouring in all these 
“works,” her Royal Highuess’s hair appears fairer than it really is. 
There seems, indeed, a growing tendency in Vanity Fair to fall back 
from caricatures of the style of “ Ape’s” on actual portraits. Thus 
“T's” representations of ‘“ Lord Walsingham,” “‘ Lord Wimborne,” 
and “Mr. Errington” look more like coloured photographs, very 
carefully executed, than anything else. Even some by “Spy,” on 
whom Mr. Pellegrini’s mantle has fallen, have little or nothing of 
the caricature about them,—e.g., those of “Mr. Mallock” and 
“George Fordham.” ‘ ‘General’ Booth,’ “ Lord Robartes,”’ “ Lord 
Penrbyn,” “ Lord Foley,” and “ Sir Robert Mowbray ” are excellent 
xamples of the remarkable power of this artist—who is 
every year taking more pains with his work—to develope with- 
out unduly exaggerating the ridiculous side of a portrait, and 
to make ita representation of some weakness or eccentricity. The 
gem of this collection, however, is the portrait of Mr. Smiles as 
“Self-help.” It is a perfect incarnation of Scotch “ pawkiness” and 
geniality in combination and balancing each other, and it is all the 
better for being absolutely good-natured. Some of these portraits, 
indeed, particularly those of Mr. Lecky and Mr. W. H. Gladstone, are 
spoiled by the spice of malevolence which seems to have found its 
way into the drawing of them. The letterpress of “Jehu Junior” 
is cleverer and more pungent than ever. 

A Birthday-book (Chapman and Hall), illustrated and compiled 
by Lady Guendolen Ramsden, certainly surpasses anything of the 
kind we have recently seen, in point both of illustrations and of 
the poetical quotations. In the latter, indeed, Lady Guendolen has 
ransacked our literature with great care, and if she shows too 
great a preference for certain authors like Praed, that is a small 
matter. Many, if not most, of the illustrations are truly delightful 
bits of landscape in Italy, Scotland, the North of England, &c. 

We much regret that considerations of space compel us to give 
only a brief notice of Anyhow Stories, Moral, and Otherwise, hy Mrs, 
W. K. Clifferd. (Macmillan and Co.) They are unique among tales 
intended for children, alike for their quaintness of humour, their 
gentle pathos, and the subtlety with which lessons, “moral and 
otherwise,’ are conveyed to children, and perhaps to their seniors as 
well, They are so varied in character, that different classes of 
readers cannot fail to find delights specially suited tothem. While 
some may take ‘‘ The Three Ragamuffins” to their hearts, or linger 
over the moral so delicately, yet so pathetically, conveyed in ‘“ The 
Cobbler’s Children,” or be charmed by “The Story of Willie and 
Faucy,’”’ who, when she “heard the sad news” that he was to be 
a lawyer, “fled away from him swiftly and for ever,” we prefer 
poor Turkey and Blue Eyes, in “ The New Mother,’ and their desperate 
attempts to be naughty enough to please the sorceress that has be- 
witched them. Mrs. Clifford’s verse, as in “The Paper Ship,” is, at 
least, equal to her prose, and great success may be anticipated, 
should she elect to write poetry for children, or rather, for their 





elders through them. We cannot resist quoting this pretty conceit 
from the “ Lullaby,” with which the volume closes :— 
“ And while you sleep, the roses 
May think your cheeks so fair, 
That, in the early morning, 
You'll find them resting there.’’ 

Brothers of Pity, and other Tales of Beasts and Men, by Juliana 
Horatia Ewing (S.P.C.K.), is altogether worthy of this authoress’s 
high reputation. Many of our readers must know them already, from 
There is not only 
humour, but wisdom in “Father Hedgehog and his Neighbours.” 
There must be few readers, indeed, who will not sympathise with 
“Poor Toots’’ in his efforts, on losing a comfortable home, to find 
another with a good-natured bachelor, although they may also rejoice 
at his failure to destroy the pet mouse, his rival in the affections of 
his new master. 


their having appeared in Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 


Among reprints especially deserving of notice is a fac-simile of 
the first edition of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Elliot Stock), published 
in 1719. Not only connoisseurs in editions, but ordinary readers. 
will, unless we are much mistaken, be grateful for this stout, old- 
fashioned paper, and this bold type. Mr. Austin Dobson supplies 
an excellent introduction, in which he is just to Robinson Crusoe and 
generous to Defoe. He says, both happily and truly, that “there 
can be little doubt that in his practical character, his fortitude, his 
perseverance, and most of the qualities which have endeared him 
and his adventures to so many generations of Englishmen, there 
are manifest affinities between Robinson Crusoe and his creator, 
Daniel Defoe.’’——-A very different kind of reprint, though also very 
serviceable, being in one volume, is that of Rollin’s Ancient History. 
(Ward and Lock.) We observe here some illustrations that have 
done duty in other works. 


The contents of the December number of the Month are very varied 
there being ten articles in all, exclusive of reviews and “ Literary 
Record.” ‘There is, happily, not too much Catholic theology in 
it, nor of the most controversial description, although the critic of 
* Natural Religion ” goes so far as to describe its author as ‘‘a char- 
latan.’”? The articles on “A Recent Pilgrimage to Mecca,” ‘“‘ From 
Gibraltar to Oran,” “ Reuter, and the Development of Telegraphy,” 
and “The Warriors of the Sea,” are very readable. The Rev. 
Thomas Harper gives, under the title of “A Worthy Son of the 
Scotch Soil,’ a very eulogistic notice of the late Daniel Macmillan. 
But he might have avoided contrasting him so harshly with Thomas 
Carlyle. : 

The volume for 1882 of Life and Work (David Douglas, Edinburgh), 
a parish magazine, published under the supervision of a committee 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, is now before us. 
In variety and readability of contents, it is a decided improvement 
upon preceding volumes; and to judge from the names of the con- 
tributors, seems to be supported by the more eminent of the clergy 
of the Church of Scotland, and of all sections. Among the non-clerical 
writers in this volume are Principal Shairp, of St. Andrews, Miss 
Sarah Tytler, Mrs. L. B. Walford, and the author of “ Johnnie Gibb, of 
Gushetneuk.” The sketches given by the last, under the title of 
“‘Tsaac Ronald, the Dominie,”’ are redolent of Scotch character and 
religion. The sermons in Life and Work are pointed, free from theo- 
logical or sectarian bias or bitterness, and commendably short. The 
illustrations are excellent, and, indeed, the only weak point of this 
magazine, as it is of most magazines, is the verse. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. have sent us Part I. of an ¢dition de 
luxe of the Waverley Novels. They have wisely begun with Ivanhoe, 
which lends itself so readily to the purposes of picturesque and 
romantic illustration. The beginning is a very promising one, too, 30 
far as paper, type, and engravings are concerned. The landscapes are 
good, and we are favourably impressed with the portraits of Rowena 
and Brian de Bois Gilbert. Ivanhoe is surely rather fat-faced, even 
for a Saxon hero, and has too much of the air of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
comfortable “ three-penny ’bus young man.” 

The new issues of those admirable compendia of useful information 
Whitaker’s Alinanack and the British Alinanack and Companion, are 
now before us. Whitaker, for 1883, contains sixteen pages of new 
matter, including special articles on the Tractarian Controversy 
and the Salvation Army, and a complete list of the recipients of 
the Victoria Cross. In giving newspaper offices in London, why 
does the editor omit the local habitations of such of our con- 
temporaries as the Economist and the Academy ? Among the essays 
in the British Almanac, those on “ Progress in Australia,” “ Electric 
Lighting,” “Fish-culture,’ and “The British Museum,” deserve 
special commendation. The abstracts of important Acts of Parlia- 
ment will be found of great use. The editor has omitted from his 
list of Scotch Colleges the new one established in Dundee, and which 
is on the same footing and of the same character as the Mason 
College, Birmingham, and the Firth College, Sheffield. We have also 
received the Clergyman’s and Service almanacks, equally usefal in 
different ways; the Freemason’s Calendar, &c. 

The Post-Ofice London Directory. (Kelly and Co.)—This is the 
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eighty-fourth annual publication of this most useful and carefully- 
compiled business, official, and Court directory. It now deals 
with a district measuring nine and a half miles from east to west, 
and six miles from north to south. Persons living or carrying 
on business beyond these limits can have their names and addresses 
inserted by paying a small charge. An arrangement has also been 
introduced into the “Court” list whereby persons can be identified 
with the firms or companies in which they are partners or officials. 
The new trades added are 133, “carbonate (black diamonds) manu- 
facturers”’ being one of them. The “ Parliamentary ” portion includes 
a list of the Peers, and the courtesy titles of their eldest sons. As 
instances of its up-to-date correctness, we note that the name of the 
Hon. John Lowry Cole, who died on November 28th, has been taken 
out of the “Court Directory ;’ while Mr. George Pringle, the 
secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commission, who was knighted on 
November 30th, appears with his new title in the “ Official 
Directory.” 

Fry’s Guide to the London Charities. (D. Bogue.)—This is the 
twentieth annual edition of a carefully compiled guide to the institu- 
tions of which it treats. From the preface we learn that St. George’s 
Hospital, like many other charities, complains, “Our old supporters 
pass away, and their place is not proportionately supplied. We have 
had to sell out £8,000 of our capital to meet the current expenditure.” 
King’s College Hospital (in a more densely populated part of London) 
is still worse off for new subscribers, and foresees that its invested 
fands (of which £9,500 have had to be sold out) will soon be entirely 
exhausted. The authorities of Westminster Hospital, in like manner, 
say :—“ As old friends drop off, they are not replaced. Last year the 
Governors had to sell out £4,000, and it will not take long to dispose 
of the whole of our available funds.’ We also learn that “the vast 
sums bestowed upon the Victoria Patriotic Schools on Wandsworth 
Common, it seems, no longer hold out; and the Government, after 
much inquiry and protest, has been obliged to shut up one-half the 
school. Only the girls are now maintained; the boys’ school has 
been sold to the Trustees of the Westminster Emanuel School, which 
is forthwith to be removed thither, and to supply a higher grade of 
instruction than was provided by the old parochial charities of West- 
minster.’ Per contra, Mr. Fry says :—‘ The Consumption Haspital 
at Ventnor may be congratulated upon a great windfall; it has been 
said—I know not how truly—that it will benefit by the will of the 
late Mr. Jones, of Piccadilly, to the extent of nearly £200,000,—a 
singular exception to the rule which prevailed last year in the 
receipts from legacies by other institutions.” 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—<»———_ 

Brewer, Distiller, and Wine Manufacturer (The), er 8v9 
Crowther (J.), Unwritten Record, cr 8vo 
Fettered, vet Fre», 3 vols. er 8vo..... R 
Harting (J. E.), Ess says on Sport, 8vo ....... 16/0 
Hessey (R. F.), The Twenty Thou and Clergy, 12mo.. ecseaeecanese 16 
Hunter (E.), A Lady's Drive from Florence to Cherburgh oes fcaron 50 
Meade (L 'T.), A London Baby, er 8v0 : ae (Nisbet) 2.6 
ARYA (TE, 35.); EA TPONONOR, EBVO. 5 1.650cconees<s0.dcssessscsoveseensendasw ova (Shaw) 5/0 
Peek (F.), beg i ul COE OD is da hanks cs vus- a vanaeanenercecoosaele (Isb ster) 36 
Wake (C.8 3.), Origin, &e., of the Great Pyr ‘amid, er 8vo ...(Reeves & Turner) 2,6 


P ..(Charehill) 66 
..(Sunday School U uion) 26 
noone — st and Blackett) 316 





OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVE NTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS. 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICLIONS (not including those obtained by 
the Police or by kindred Societies) obtained during ries as follows :— 


Horses Working in an unfit state ... , “a 123 
-- Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. oie jae, OS 
— Overdriving and overloading 1 
Travelling om roads, when lame (unhar ne ssed) .. 3 
-- Starving by withholding food 1 
-- Starving, by exposing to incle ment weather 1 
-~ Abandoning when fallen, with conseqaent suffering 3 
- Killing improperly fe : . : : 1 


MULES AND 








Donkeys ...Working in an unfit state oo 1 
- Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. “ i 
CATTLE ... Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 10 
_ Tri welling when lame 1 

— Overstocking (neglect'‘ng to milk overch: LY rged udder ) 1 
Pias F Be: iting, kicking, stz wbbinz, &e. : 3 ; 1 
—- Conveying improperly in a vehicle 1 
GOAT .......0....Beating, k’ cking, stabbing, &e. it 
Dogs ...... Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. 2 
— Setting to fight, with nie uent suffering 1 

— Drowning improperly 1 

_ Tailpiping 2 

_ Starving by w ithho! ding food 1 
a eee Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 4 
- Setting dogs to worry ; 1 
Fow.s Overcrowding in ba:kets l 
VARIOUS ...... Owners causing, in above 64 
Total from November 25th to De cember 15th, 1882 ... 240 

Total during 1882 to November 25th .., ; ve 4241 

Total during the present year = 4,481 


Six offenders were committed to prison (full costs eae by the Society), 234 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 20 
convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 220 in provincial Courts. 

The Committee inv.te the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 
eg of cruelty are not acted on. 


No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


N the RECENT WOOLW ICH C OMPETITION, the second 
place was gained by Mr. L. P. Chapman, with 8,521 marks. In the June 
Examination of Woolwich Cadets, Mr. R. Muckenzie gainel the first place. 
Both these Gentlemen were Pupils of Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, Lansdown 
House, Folkestone. 
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| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
‘FAST COLOURS, 


HINDLEY’S | From pest yard. 
CHINTZES. 


| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFF, 


—— 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 204 484 OXFORD STREET, w. 


LT BERR TY) eee OHOLSTERY STUPTS, 48D 





LIBERTY? Ss COLOU 
FABRICS. Ne 
| aers India House, 2 


| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
A RT (LADi ES’ WINTER COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
eoaee RN AND EUROPEAN DKESIGNg, 
URE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | & Chesham House, § REGENT STREET, w, 
APOLLINARIS. 





“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI. 
| NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
Baisden: June 10th, 1882, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 








“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


ROWLANDS’ | 


| been celebr: ated for more than half a century a as 
| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, ani gives a pleasiug fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non.gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be, 
| Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 4no 
CHINA SERVICES 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 





ODONTO. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 
of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly “adapte d to the sizht. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S. » Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his residence, ‘ 3 Endsleigh 
Gk urdens, Euston Square, London, diily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—“TI have tried the principal optigians in London 
without success, bunt your spectacles suit me admirably. The cYarness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is reilly surprising.’ De. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘‘ I ‘could not have believed it’ possible that 
my sight could have been so much improve 1 and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye. 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales; Vea. Archleacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rey. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundre Is of 
others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, +e Spect icles, their Use and Abuse,”’ post 
free. 








SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 





IN 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 


Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which Larce Prorirs are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRBSSS. 


Cieil Service Gaze'te—‘The methol resommondel by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to oar cep ea and safe,”’——Haglish Civurchiam.—* Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and spa:ulators.” Society.—“ I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
—-Manchestes Courier.— The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantazes, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.”——Figaro.—‘ Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.” 





Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 
Drapers’ Gur dens, Thro; smorton Street, E.C. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


Map 5 
MORSON 8 PEPSINE a —_, eeoomasonion by the 
edical Profession fo 
As Wine, in Bottles, at . 5s, and 9s; INDIGESTION. 


Lozenges, 2s 61 and 4; 6d; obules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and on ty in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s ea 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active pr inciple of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited Ls bop spurious 
manufactures that have been issu.d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottlebears the maker's name, 





MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London 
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ee 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
+*" in WATER-COLOURS. ine 
: VTY- ST WINTER EXHIBIT N 
; The TWN. Pal Mall East, From 10 till 5. 
is Moission, js. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


WATER GOLOUR EXHIBITION, 


— 





3 P. all, containing 350 Works by well- 
eran Water.colonrs. Three great works 
i ut and 50 others inoil. NOW 


in, K.L. 
py John Martin, a 
OPEN, Admission, ©) ORT. HOPKINS, Manager. 








TOSITIVIST. SOCIETY, NEWTON 
HALL, Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
SUNDAY, December 31st (Day of All the Dead), 
wr. VERNON LUsHINGTON, Q.C., at 8 p.m. MON DAY, 
ary lst (Day of Humanity), Mr, FREDERIC 
eet at4pm. SUNDAYS, January 7th, Mth, 
a 8th, Professor Brgsty, at § pm, Admission 
free. = —— - — 
(HURCH of HUMANITY (POSI- 
TIVIST SCHOOL), 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s 
Conduit Strect, W.C. | Monday, January Ist, 1583, 
the Festival of Humanity. Service at 4.30 p.m. The 
Avnual Address will be delivered by Dr. Congreve. 


ee HILL SCHOOL, 


MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

INT TERM, 1883, will commence 01 FRIDAY, 
wes 196.1, 1883, ‘at 6 p.m.—Applications for 
admission or itformation to be addressed to the 
Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D.Lit. 


|. ANDREWS SCHOOL tor GIRLS 
S COMPANY, Limited. — ST. LEONARD’S 
SOHOOL, St. Andrews, N.B.—Hea’ Mi tress, Miss 
DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This School providcs for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen a thorough education at a moderate 
cost. House Girls reveived from the age of nine, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on January ith. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
The Next Term commences on Friday, January 
26th. Entrance Examination, January 25th. 
For particulars, app'y to E. B, SCALLON, Esq., 
M.A., Secretary. jared, 9 
ALLIFORD HOUSE 
Shepperton, near Loudon. 
HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Eton, and 
C.¢.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. 
(Clifton, and C.C.C., Oxfor?, late Assistant-Master at 
Sedberzb), PREPARE BOYS for the Public Schools. 
—For Prospectus and References, anply to H. St. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, E-q , Halliford. M-ddlesex. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 26. 


WT 44 a HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The Misses CRAWFORD (Danghters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


SCHOOL, 


EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. — Head Master, Rev. F. 


ARMITAGE, Ist-class Classical Tripos, late Modern- 
Language Master at Clifton College; with Seven 
Resident Assistant-Masters, French and German. 
Preparation for English Public Schools and Universi- 
ties, Military Examinations, and for Commercial 
life. German spoken, English diet, large Cricket- 
ground and Fives Courts. References to Dean of 
Westminster, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Head Masters of Clifton College, Bath College, 
Colonel Dunsterville, &c. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


| Rov AA GRICULTURAL 
) COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


EsTABLISHED By Roya CHARTER, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. | 

For IntTENDING LAND OWNERS AND OccuPIERs, 
Lanp AGENTS, Surveyors, CoLonists, &e. | 

The College Farm, for the practical instruct’on of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is | 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 | 
Acres. | 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K G. 
SOMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. | 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dacie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
MP. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 30th. 


RINCE HENRY’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, EVESHAM. Founded 1605.—Head 
Master, Rev. 8. POOLE, M.A., Oxford (late Assistant- 
Master in Hereford Cathedral School and in King 
Edward VI. Grammar School, Giggleswick). 

This School has been recently placed under the 
Charity Commission, and 1emoved to a new and 
healthy site and a commodious House on Green Hill, 
near the tuwn and the Great Western and Midland 
Railway Stations. 

Inclusive fees for boarders, £40 and £45 per annum. 

References to the Parents, to Rev. J. Ross Barker, 
Vicar of Evesham, G. H. Garrard, Esq., and Herbert 
New, Esq., Evesham. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
January 22nd. 


I EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 

(for Ladies),8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street. 
Lent Term will begin on THURSDAY, January 18th, 
1883. 

A PROFESSOR’S SCHOLARSHIP, value 29 
guineas, and a COURTAU LD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
10 guineas, each tenable for two terms, will be 
awarded to Candidates not already in the College 
who shall pass a satisfactory examination in Latin, 
English, General English History, and French. The 
Examinations will be held at the Collcge on January 
16th and 17th. Names to be sent to the Secretary 
before January bth. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Secretary. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&e.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), JS. NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.). Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen. 


JRESTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 

Visiror—The LORD BISHOP of MANCHESTER. 
CHAIRMAN OF CouNcIL—The Ven. Archdeacon 
HORNBY. 

HEAD MISTRESS (Churchwoman) WANTED at 
Easter. Salary, £250, with capitation fee of £1 per 
pupil after the first 50. Present attendance, 117.— 
Apply, before January 10th, stating qualifications and 
— testimonials, to Rev. G, STEELE, Preston, 

anes, 


I ge og oh SCHOOL for LADIES, 
The Grange, Buxton, Derbyshire.—The Prin- 
cipal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by a resident 
Parisienne, and a large Staff of good Visiting Masters. 
The EASTER TERM begins on JANUARY 
15th, 1883. 

















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


next division. 
Not less than 500 policies still on the 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute ”’ 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 

Justice of England. 
Right Hon. the 

Baggallay. 


The Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 
Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 
At all Newsagents, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY, 1883. 
By Rhoda Broughton, 


_ 


BELINDA. (To be con 
tinued.) 
Sone :—‘‘ ELLE Est st JOLtIE.” 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE * PoLE-STAR.’ 
On CERTAIN Lyric POETS, AND THEIR CRITICS. 
. Monica. 
. HELENA MODJESKA, 
A HoOMESIDE STory. 
UNSPOTTED FROM THR WORLD. 
Godfrey. (Continued ) 
. ASonnNeET IN REMEMBRANCE OF GEORGE ELI0T. 
. THe Two D’s; or, DecoRATION AND DREss. 
. THe DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
TWELVE. 
LYNN LINTON’S NEW 
STORY, 


IONE STEWART. 
(To be continued ) 


*.* Cases for binding the Volumes of TEMPLE 
BAR can be obtained of all Booksel'ers, price One 
Shilling each. 


> te oo bo 


(Conclusion.) 


2N 


By Mrs. G. W. 


=e 


MRS. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


The STEVENTON EDITION of these 
famous Novels. This Edition, of which a limited 
number only is printed, is on hand-made paper, and 
is handsomely bound. 

«© ...In short, the fram? is worthy of the picture. 
To us, however, it is doubly acceptable, as an oppor- 
tunity of renewing our tribute of admiratlon to a 
genius which, in its way, is unsurpassed in English 
literature.”"—St. James's Gaz.tte. 

Also, a Popu'ar Edition, in 6 vols. crown 870, 553; 
or, separately, 63 each. 


OLD COACHING DAYS. B 
STANLEY Harris. With 12 Full-page we J 
tions by John Sturges. Domy 8vo, 163. 

* A cwpital vo'um»s, brimful of interesting informa- 
tion. John Sturgess illustrations are excellent,"’— 

World. 


’ 
LADY FLORENCE  ODIXIE'’S 
“IN the LAND of MISFORTUNE.” With 
numerous Illustrations, engraved by Whymper 
and Pearson. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 183. 
“Undeniably brisk ani amus3ing.””—Pull 
Gazette. 





Mill 
“The narrative is as lively as the wonderful 
frontispiece, representing the six-in-hand mail 
waggon te ring down a mountain road,.’’—Graphic. 


’ 
Mr.SERJEANT BALLANTINE'S 
EXPERIENCES. A New and Revised Edition, 
with Portrait, 63. 
“The works teum with innumerable anecdotes of 
most laughter-moving sort; there is hardly a dull 
page in either volam».”’"—Daily Telegraph, 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the 
late Cannop THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. 
Davil's, and Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
A New and much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 63. 

One of the most interesting collections of letters 
in the English language.’’—St, James's Gazette. 


IN the BLACK FOREST. By 
CuarLEs W. Woop, Author of “ Through 
Holland,” “ Round About Norway.” In 1 vel. 
crown 8yo, with numerous Illustrations. 

***Tn the Black Forest’ will suit readers of various 
ages.’’—Atheneum. 


TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. By 
the Rev. FrepFricx ArRNovbD, Author of ** Christ 
Church Days.” A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 63 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
BEYOND RECALL. By Adeline 


SerG@eanr. [n 2 vols. 


EVE LESTER. By Mrs. Diehl, 
Author of ‘‘ The Garden ot Eden,” &c. 5 vols. 
“Original, gracefully written, and full of quiet 
humour, ‘Eve Lester’ is a novel to be read with 
pleasure and profit. The thinking reader may learn 
more than one lesson in its pages.’ —Morning Post. 


MARY ST. JOHN. By Miss R. 
N. Carey, Author of ‘Nellie’s Memores."” 3 
vols. 

“The story is a simple one, but told with much 
grace and unaffected pathos.....The striking and 
original portrait of the hard-working Kast-Knd 
clergyman‘%is indeed a masterpiece.”’—John Bul 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Maiesty the Queen 
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S Mr. Egerton Hubbard ... . £5 0 0} Mr.R. E. Ezerton W: 
R. PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. | Rev. f Handley 5 5 0| Rev. f. Wooler ton BIT tg 
Rey. Sackett Hope 2 2 0] Rev. R.J. Wilson (2nd s a . : P. 19 
lag ‘ber 4 ae < . a 

THIRD LIST of SUBSCRIPTIONS paid or pro- | Rev. G. W- Herbert, 50 0 0 | Rev. T. Wade 3s ' :¢ ® 

ised up to Dee. 21st, 1882 :— ev. 4. U. Haviland 5 0 Miss H. 8. Whitehouse... : it 
mised uy , Misses Holroyd ... 5 0 0| Rev.C. E. Williams . 7 
Amount previously advertised €11,086 * 5 aay Maria Howard 010 0 | Rev. Wentworth W, atson Ks 220 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of London ... ae . 20 0 | Rey. H. B. Heywood 5 0 0] Rev. J. S. Watson ; i 5 0 0 
Rt, Rev. Bishop of Chester ... 25 0 0 | Rev. J. T. Harding 1 1 0] Mr. Charles Williams 5 0 0 
Most Rev. Bishop of exaind and Ross Mrs. Hewson 2 2 0 | Mrs. White (Leamington) 119 

(Primus) 5 5 0] Mr. Egerton V. Harcourt 20 0 0} Rey. W. Allen Whitwerth : 2. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Gi’ raltar.. . 10 0 O| Mr. Perey L, Hesketh 25 0 0] Rev. F. Watson ... ¢ 5 0 
Rt. Rev. Bishop earagen of. Nottin: gham 1010 0] Rey. H. H Hardy 3.0 O07 Miss Emily C. Wray 1 9 0 
Kt. Rev. Bishop Kell 5 0 0] Rey. Dr. Hill (in five yer ars 3). 5 5 06 | Rev. Joseph Wix.. 3 0 0 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Sa of Freder icton 5 0 0] Mra. Hill ... 1 1 ©] Rey. Henry W hite (in five year s) 5 3 0 
Very Rev. Dean of Manchester 10 0 O| Mr. F.J. Hanbury ome tive year via 5 5 0 50 
Venerable Archdeacon Hav rison vo DOO 0 ieee K. sae Total £1438 Bh 
Venerable Archdeacon Walker a . 5 5 0] Mr. A.J. W. Ikin 226 Errata in last List: —For Roy. J. ‘Wyade, £10, 13h 
Venerable Archdeacon again ard 3.3 O] Rev. ii A. Jeffreys (tobep aid by ins trlments) 100 0 06 Rey. J. Wylde, £10. For Miss M.C. Keone, Zio 
Rey. Dr. Bright ... ; ‘oe ... 200 0 0] Rev. Ambrose Jones ‘ . 1.1 O | read Miss Millicent C. Reeve, £10 103, Ite, 
Rey. Canon F. C. Cook... i al .. 5 O O]| Rev. C. A. Joy (in five years)... on 1515 0 £50,000 asked for, 

Rey. Precentor Venables a 2 2 07 Rev. rig King... wet 10 0 0 SUBSC RIPTIONS extending over five yea 
Rev. Hon. Canon C. L. Courten: ay (in five Rey. E. E. Kelly 010 0 | desired) are payable at Messrs. Soares, pa 
years 25 0 0! Rev. De. Kay ... ual et 5a .. 25 0 0] Street, E.C.; the Old Bank, Oxford ; or to x, rr 
English Ohureh Union... 100 0 O| Rey. Sidney H. King ... ae see un Re OEP. Phillimor e, 85 Eaton Place, S.W. Hon. Treas — < 
Mr. Joseph Allen (in five years ) 5 5 0} Mr, C. E. Kempe ‘ om . 5 5 01 BH. O. Wakems an, All Sonl’s ’ College Oxford, Hee 
Rev. Canon Ainslie a. eee eo» 21 0 O | Miss Kintore 7 1 1 0 | Secretary for Ba ge and J. W. B. Riddell 65 Bel 
Mr. F. B. Alston » 5 0 0] Mr. J.S. Kintore 1 1 0 | grave Road, S.W., Hon. Secretary for London, 
= a Atkinson 3 = : : : a W. ae es ba Copies of letter from Rey. Dr. Liddou, and collect. 
Mr. Chas. G. Arbuthnot iit ase eee BO OO a te ‘Col. H. B Lane, (in five years 25 0 0 | is a will be forwarded on m application, 
Miss Arbuthnot .. os ove ove ° 4 : 0 | Rey. Alfred Lus - ; ee Os = —= 
Rey. T. H. Amps... ave on : 0 | Mr. Henry Longley 5 0 0 4 7 r ' 
Rey. J. A. Atkinson 2 2 0] Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte 5 5 0 "Tein EDWARD THE SIXTH’S 
Rev. B. J. Armstrong ... 1 0 0} Rev. T. W. Lee 5 0 0] -B3 SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

tev. John Acton... 3.0 0] Mr. F. B. Leonard 139 The Governors of this School, being about to 
Col. W. M. C. Acton 3 3 0] Mr. W. Lempriere 5 0 0 | APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS to take charge of 
Mr. C. P. Allix ... 3.3 0] Mr. John Walter Lea 10 0 ©] the Girls’ Grammar School, now be'ng erected in 

tev. D. S. Allen 1010 0] Rev. H. A. Lake ? , ; .. 2 2 0 | Albert Road, Aston, Ladies who are desirous of be- 
Mr. Herbert Athill ‘ fa 5 5 0| Mr. G. E. Lloyd... ; ae 5 0 © | coming Candid: ates are requested to send in their 
Rev. H. R Alder Ke 5 5 01} Mrs, Landon » a... 10 0 © | applications and six copies of testimonials to the 
Mr. B. N. C. Accrington — — ow. Ll O OF} Rev. John Light 2 2 © | Secretary, on or before the 14th day of February 
Rey. Cason M. Amp _ ies ase «- 5 0 O7} Rey. Canon Lawson 3.0 0] next. 

Lord Boston... see RR eae ... 100 0 O | Rey. Canon Medd 5 0 0 The Salary consists of a fixed payment of £150 per 
& jlonel Basevi ... ose 2 2 0] Rey. S.C. Malan.. 5 0 0 | annuum, together with a capitation fee of £1 on every 
Mr. Wm. Bartlett aus, hs! pee 21 0 0 . Henry Meynell (in five ye 10 0 0 | girl above 100, provided that the maximum salary 
Miss Booth “ ove ove eee 220 s6 poure i ? a a 2 8 shall not exceed £300 per annum, 

Me. J. P. Balmer fox _ a Re v. F. Morris 138 Further particulars may be obtained on application 
_L. Birkett . 2 2 0] Miss Mirshor ise ., 1 1 0 | tothe Sceretary, King Edward’s School, New Street, 
Mn, Phili p P. Bouverie 3 3 0] Rev. W. A. ©. Macfarlane 3 3 0] Birmingham. 
9 Hickman Bacon, Bart. ... sie 10 0 0} Rev. J.R.C. Miller... » 6:0 Birmin gham, 27th December, 1882. 
. W. C. Boodle 5a ove 5 0 0} Rey. G. 8. Munn (in two years 3) 20 0 0 TUN eee era a ae gt eee et 
si Dr. Belcher ons Pe ; 1 1 0] Rev. 4 hard Martin or oes 5 5 0 N ORNING PREPARAT ORY 
Mr. John Boodle eee ove oes co ee f Morrell eee eee se 100 Of = _ CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
Mr. C. W. Bell.. as ne aS con 0°10 go ee aK ise 4 0 0 | (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
Rey. Herbert Barnett ... me se ses: Gra) O. or Max Miiller ... ies ae 5 0 0 The LENT TERM wi commence Monday after 
Miss J. R. Barnes ene So SO H. Maunsell (1st sub.) ose 5 5 © | noon, January loth. New Boys, 2}; Junior Class, 3; 
Rev. J. C. Burton woo, wees, ceo, 2 ON Ray: A MINIGG cc. cue aes ses, OD LO | Por eenouky 
Mr. T. Buchanan ove oes ove 1 1 0] Rev. W. C. Macfarlane... ona os 10) 09 Parents are A seg to write for New Circular, 
Rev. Rowland V. Barker we oes 5 0 0 ag Ge rge Marshall . aes 10 © 0 | issued this Christmas, to the Misses WOODMAN, 
Rey. John Bullock ea is er 1 0 0| Mr. F. D. Mocatta he ss 3 3 0 | Cranbourne House, Bournemouth, till Janus ury 12th. 
Rey. W. P.S. Bingham 22 0 =i a H. Noel... oe 5 ove 10 0 = Aan 
tev. J. Bruce (2nd sub.) 40 0 A. D. Noel cee ‘bm eee 1 Oe OVER COLLEGE. 
Rev. F. T. Bramston 220 iy ghredhag Charles Neyil ‘ ooo om b&b 28 —— 
Rey. J. St. J. Blunt 5 0, 0| Rev. Henry North 2 swe «- «wo 112 0 Rio sident—Right Hon. Earl Granvitue, K.G. 
Rey. C. J. Betham 1 1 0{| Mr. J. LL. Nash ... 5 5 0 NEXT TERM will commence on January 17. 
Rev. Frederick Bagot .., 1 0 0} Rev. Henry Nutcombe Oxenham 5 0 0 Terms—Tuiti on, from 15 to 18 guineas per anaum; 
Rey. R. George Boodle... 1 1 0] Rev. G. Lf Oxenham ... 1 1 O| Board, £46 6s per annum. 
Rev. Chancellor Bagot sae ove . £ tL 0} Rey. T. Bulkeley Owen 5 0 0 For particulars, apply to Rev. W. BELL, M.A, 
Rev. W. J. Copeland ... oe ave 50 0 0] Rev. Sir ‘i Gore Ouseley, Bart. (in two Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon, 
Sir John Conroy, Bart. - si 10 0 0 if Pow é ; es 10 0 © | Secretary. 5 3 
Rev. Canon T. G, Carter ooo 5°00 - url of Powis 25 0 0 . VAT — oaaAne |} 
Mr. A. R. Cooke .. ‘ 5 5 0 . Arthur Powell 25 0 0 C {LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL Ff OR 
Rey. T. Arthur Curteis 11 6 M “ George Pardoe 100 / GIRLS. 
Mr. T. Collins, M.P..., 20 0 0 | Miss Pardoe 1 OO PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
Rey. R. Jermyn Cooper 2 2 0| Rev. Philip C. Pratt 1 10 The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Mrs. R. Jermyn Cooper 2 2 O| Miss H.C. Plowden 5 0 0 ViIcE-PRESIDENT: 
Rey. Berdmore Compton Bae shi. 1010 0 | Mr. H. E. Pellew 25 0 0 | The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A, Head Master of 
Mr. E. Lovett Cameron a8 eos 2 2 Of Major T. R. Parr 8 3 0 Clifton College. 
Mr. E. A. Clegg . bas 20 0 Of Miss Philip ‘0. ons 20 0 Heap Mistress: :—Miss WOODS. 
0: OG; Fy. 010 0] Mr, Tournay Parsons 1 -0:.6 The First Term of 1883 will begin on SATURD: AY, 
Rev. E. Coler idge 5 0 0 | Rev. T. L. Papillon 2 2 0 | January 20th. P 
Mrs. Combe (iu two yez ws) 50 0 0 | Miss M. L. Parsons 010 0 Application for admission may be made to the 
Mrs Calle y ; 5 aes LL RO p Rev: 2. W. Barry 20 0 0 | Secretary, Miss CLARKE, at the School; or to the 
Rey. John M. Cunnynghame . oie oe 1 1 0} Rev. F. Poynder... 5 5 0 | Hon. Secretary, Licutenant-Colonel PEARS, No. 40 
Rev, T. Pelham Dale ‘ 1 1 0} Rev. J. H. Pearson 1 1 OJ] Canynge Square, Clifton. 
Rey. ©. L. Dundas 2 2 0 | Rev. C, H. Rogers aa ; : ee Be eh, Mrs. HAIGH, No.77 Pembroke Road, is licensed by 
Earl of Devon ... ie ae 4 0 0] Rev. R W. Randall... ; Rs ... 100 @ 0 | the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils attending 
Rev. W. W. Douglas ... a 3 0 0] Rey. A. Robertson fe. We . 5 0 0 | the School, 
Miss Dawson 5 0 0] Rev. C. Rodd igs For Terms and other information, application 
Rev. J. P. F. Davidson ‘in five years ‘ . 1010 0] Rev. > i 5 © 0 | should be made to Mrs. Haigh. 
Mrs. Delamain ... ows, 3 8) ON Rev: . Robarts 110 A Preparatory (Kindergarten) Class has lately beon 
ay. WAND -eus, asses as, SB OO) Ray oan Rooke 5 5 Q | added to the School. 
Mr. G. F. Duncombe ... may eee oo» & 0 0} Mrs. ~~ hanan Riddell (in five ears 5 0 0 Se SEES 
ae bake — = fi ree \V 8. HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. 
Rey. E. C. Dermer (in two ye as) we awe DOO] sd Rev. E. F. Sampson 10 0 0 J Oxon., PREPARES BOYS between the ages 
Rey. Henry Ellison ... ee ma * 3 3 0] Miss Duncombe Shafto 5 0 0 | of 7 and = for the Public Schools, at 11 Orme Square, 
Rev. E. L. Elwes eee ooo pao » 41 1 0] Rev. John S atter (in five i s) 100 0 0 | Bayswater, W._ Prospectus sent on application. 
Miss Eyton coe eae, oes, one-one OO Rey RA J. uokling. .. 5 5 0 Ne xT “TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22ad, 
English - wae Union, collection at vets Mrs. — Skinner 3 3 0 | 188: 

meeting o ove oes eee 5 2 4 | Mrs. a e 33 0 gS RE 
Mr, F.R Engelbich if. 1. ~ 42 616 “4 10 0 ] EL HI MEDICAL MISSION 
Mr, William Elliott... obs » 10 0 0] Miss 5 rE. Surtees 010 6 (S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Rev. W. F, Eaton ove os » 5 0 0} Rev. John Sharp 5 0 0 | Medical Mission begun in India. 

Mrs. Em} oes 5 0 60] Mr. F.J.Scarancke .. ; 5 0 0 The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
Rev. W. P. Everest (in five yea 5 50 | Rev. Thomas Woollen Smith... . 1 1 O| S.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
Mr. J. A. Foote ... 1 1 O| Messrs. Skeffington ike . 2 2 0 | people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
Rev. W. ©. Raffles Flint t (in five e years) 10 0 0] Mr. John George Smith 100 0 0 |'tifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1} 
Rev. C.G. Floyd... 2 2 0] Mr. and Mrs. George Smith . 50 0 0] By training native agents. (2) By philanthropica L 
Mr. W. Ford , ae se . 5 O OO} Mr. C. B. Skinner 5 0 0 | agencies, of which the most important is medical 
Mr. W.. Wynne Fronlkes ove ove «w- 5 0 0] Rev. J. B. Sidgwick via 2 2 0] workamong women and children. (3) By day and 
Rey. Alfred Field ove eee oe 010 0] Rev. G. Sowden ads an 1 1 O]| night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
Rey. J. T. Fisher es = "5-0 0 | Rev. Georze Southwell. 1 0 Of pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
Sir John Gibbons, Bart. 5 0 0 | Rey, Cyril Stacey 50 0 0 | (5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
Mr. F. Graves... . 1 1 0] Rey. Merton Smith 5 0 0] giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
Ear] of Glasgow... - 500 0 0] Mr. John Skilbeck 10 O O| both Christians and non-Christians, Tue Medical 
Rey. Osborne Gordon (in five years) . 2 0 OF Mr. H. D. Skrine 10 O 0] Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
Mr. EK. Wingfield Guilding .. . 5 5 0O| Mr. A. R. Sharpe 1 1 0] sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
Rev. Hon. Francis Grey (in five year 3) 25 0 0] Mr. C. A. Swinburne 5 5 0 | work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
Rev. R. Wynne Griffith 1 1 0] Rey. F. R. Simpson 2 0 O| £1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
Rey. R. W. and Mrs. Gordon (in tive year: ) 25 0 0} Smallsums 1 8 0] the Society and Government. 

Mr. R. Bamford Hesketh 25 0 O| Rev. H. W. Tucker 22 0 Subscriptions for the general work, or for tho 
Rey. J. Haviland 5 0 0] Mass Julia Trevelyan (2 2nd sub. ) 5 0 0] Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
Miss Hurle 1 1 0] Rev. W. P. Trevelyan .., 2 2 0] and acknowledged by the Rey. Canon CROWFUVOT, 
Rev. W. J. Hill ... 1 1 O| Mrs. W. P. Trevelyan .., 1 1 ©] Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Mr. Tuomas Hutton 5 5 0] Mrs. Tritton : : Se i ws 5 O Of Delhi); or by the Rey. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
= Vv. y= 5 0 0] Rev. C.S. Tarner : doe are «» 1 0 U | ington Ps ulace, W. 

av. V eygate (in ‘five ycars 25 0 0] Rev. M. "Tucker » & es . wa. tr 
Miss F. He urtley (Is = sub ) ” ). $10 O0|T.C.8 ee. a , £3 8 LFR ACOMBE.— —The ILF! Ri AC O MBE 
Miss E. Hurle 010 6 {| Mr.G. ‘iy. Tremenheere v/ oa » ££ Be HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
Rey. Canon Hod: gkinson 1 1 0} Rev. H. L. Thompson ... ae Le . 5 5 ©] mud winter climate of western Devon. Roos facing 
Mrs, Robert Horsfall 25 0 0} Mr. J. M.H. Upfill ; , os . 010 6 | south, overk — the Hotel gardens, specially fitt ed 
Rev. G, W. Horner... 5 0 0] Rey, A. Ellis Viner ; sib é . 1 1 0] for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 
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UAR RDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
G OFTIOS, aon, EO. 
d Street, London, &. 
.: a ot Subsoribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Establishe DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Joan G. Tarot, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBAN G. H. Gisss, Esq. 


Esq. | Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Henry Hulse aoe ter, | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
4 Bonham-Carter, | pight Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
. tis, E Lefevre, M.P. Es 
charles We. Timi a. ies Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Coe BE Farquhar, John B. Martin, Esq. 


Henry John Norman, Esq. 


Bart. i 
5 G00¢ Esc S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
as “os, ohn G. | David Powell, Esq. 
Pi abbard, M M | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 


E eve , Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
niet E of Firs Depirtment—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 


Share Capit al at present = id + 


and invested oe 600,000 
Total Funds upwa ards of 2,941, 000 
Total Annual income, over 517,000 


B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
ona be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or be fore the 9ihday of Jannuy. 
NUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
s Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 

3.W.: Oxf ford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
DE Home and Foreign 







Established 1710. 
it moderate rates. 
ablished 1810. 


) Specially low rates for 
Large Bonuses. 


Immediate Settlement 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
P Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1732. 
Insurances against Loss by a and Lightning 
affected ll parts of the World 








Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Secretary. _ 


INST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
AINST Rattway AccIDENTS ALONE. 
AINST FataL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
OF SSTLOSERE LIABILITY. 


AILWAY “PASSEN GERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 

Moperate PREMIUMS, 
3orvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
y to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ts, 


or 
64 CORNHILULE, 

Hote! Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. is 
Bie S72 So BAWN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 







ae 








or $ Grand 
















£25. commission char’ zed for keeping Accounts. 
he B: ilso receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent, Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
indertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 


sustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 

Valuab! the collection. of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
lends, Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
1 Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
1, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
F ro CIs RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
a 


~ UNION 
BANK 


_ ro 
OF AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established ae 
Yaii-op Capital ... wf .. £1,500,000 
‘Res serve Fuod £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Bran thr« saghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
and F 
“RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


BILLS on sat COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
























TS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixe@ periods, the present terms for which 
wre 4 per cent. for one year or two years, anl 4} per 
ent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
| Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. — 
PRY: ge 
PRY’S “Pars caracas cocoa. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’ ’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
|F. LC., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


. GOOD TEETH. 
‘ Use ti he delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 

‘ A N A B AL M. 
h) —This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of theteeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or — order.— 








COCOA 





UNDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER 
MAJESTY, 

Now ready, 52nd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8: ro, with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 
| Faded = 2 PEERAGE 

BARONETAGE for 1883. 

CORRECTED by the NOBILITY. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


and 


Tust ready, New Editio: i , feap. 8y0, cloth, pri ice 10 63, 


p>. By Cuartes H. Hoote, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
ParkER and Co., Oxford, and 6 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. 


Tw elfth Edition, post free, One ‘Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Suecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 

London: ©. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


NO END | OF WORRY ~ SAVED 


by sorting your Letters and Papers into 


STONE'S 








PATENT 

BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 
Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 


Solicitor’s Form Cases, Musi: Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, “"pheturer*¢ BANBURY. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


STEPHEN®D’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 








FISHER’S — 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GreAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 


BEMARS ABLE, VERY RE te gaia 
DEED, are the EFFECTS 
AMPLOUGH? SPYR ETICS ALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in: 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold i by Chemists. 


|} FOLLOWAY’S PILLS are especially 

adapted for treating diseases incidental to 
females, At different periods of life women are 
subject to complaints which require a pec uliar 
medicine ; and it is now an indisputable fact that 
there is none so suitable for functional errors of this 
nature as Holloway’s Pills. For all those peculiar 
disorders incidental to the sex, and in every con- 
tingency perilous to the life and health of woman— 
youthful or middle-aged, married or single—this 
great regulator and renovator of the secretive organs 
and the nervous system is an immediate cure. Their 
purifying qualities render them invaluable to females 
at these ages. They are searching and cleansing, yet 
invigorating ; a few doses will speedily remove every 
species of irregularity in the system, and thereby 


— HUMANE SLAUGHTER of 

AGED HORSES by ELECTRICITY.—A 
Sketch and Description of a Machine for the Purpose, 
by St. George Lane Fox, Esq., will appear in the 
ZOOPHILIST, January ls t, 1883. 

DOGS no more protec‘ ed than FROGS under the 
Vivisectim Act. A Letter from a Member of the 
Royal Commission will appear in the ZOOPHILIST, 
January Ist. 

POMPEY’S PERIL: a Tale, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
will appear in the ZOOPHILIST, January L-t. 

Monthly Notes, Leading Artic les on the Bills pro- 
moted by the Victoria- Street Society, on Science in 
the Laboratory, Notices of Books, Home and Foreiga 
Intelligence, &e., will appear in the ZOOPHILIST, 
January Ist. 

The ZOOPHILIST, price 3d; 
New Series. Editorial Offices, 
S.W. Published by PEWTRESS 
Queen Street, W.¢ 


{OMPETITION-PRIZE PUZZLES 

/ will be given in the LADIES’ TREASURY, for 

1883. A Monthly Prize of One Guinea and an Annual 

Prize of Three Guineas for the best Solutions. For 

conditions, see the January number. Price 7d, by 
ae 8d. 

London : 


+ ANCY-BALL COSTUMES.—Seven- 
teen original Sketches are given with the 
LADIES’ TREASURY for January. Price 7d. Con- 
taining also a Coloured Plate of Evening Dresses, and 
a Coloured Plate of Guelder Roses for Art Needle- 
work ; ; numerous Fashion and Needlework Engrav- 
ings, and the Opening Chapters of a new Serial Tale 
by a popular Author. Of all Booksellers or railway 
books talls, or post free for 8d, in stamps, from the 
Office, 23 Old Bailey, London. 


yPs STAIRS | D 


per annum, 33 6d. 
1 Victoria Street, 
and Co., 15 Great 





3EMROSE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 





DOWNS TAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

Tie COUNCILof the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
‘hy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 
oF Ewe 


and 








NE W LIFE of RAFFAELLE.—See 
: the BUILDER (41, by post 451)—Views of the 
New Pump Room, Spi; Monument at Breda; 
Entrance Hall, Ritisbon ; Sacristan’s House, Rothen- 
burg ; Residence, Fine hie -y; a Neglected Church ; 
andef the Se hool- Board Office Doorw: vy —Foundati ns 
of Art—Croydon Palace—New Forms of Old 
Materials—the Critical Column, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 
Limited, 


G ROSVENOR 
New Bond Street, London. 


LIBRARY, 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

The most Jiberal and convenient Library for either 
Town or Country. Subscriptions for short periods 
have been arranged. New Music is added to the 
Library, and each piece counts as one volume, 


GALLERY 


Subscriptions. 
Town. 
£11sa year 2 vols. | £2 2s a year 
Additional 2 vols. Additional 3 vols, 
Subscriptions can commence at any date, 
delivery to Subscribers of £3 33 and upwards residing 
in London or the Suburbs. Boxes of Books sent to 
the Country. Prospectus on applic xtion. 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
LIBRARIES, CLUBS, &e. 
Reference Library, Reading Rooms, for ladies and 
gentlemen, Smoking Rooms. 


Country. 





Subseriptions. 
Three months £1 1s. | One year £2 2s. 
Subscribers to the Libr ary of £3 33 ax 1d upw: ards are 
entitled to the use of these rooms. 


TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, 
COLLE CTORS, &e. 
Owing to the free circulation accorded to works of 
interest, the Directors are enabled to offer for sale at 
greatly reduced prices many Books which are still in 
general demand at other Libraries. 
Price List of Surplus Books on application. 
ia EK LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
tight Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Anciéut 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fea 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, Ls 
supplement (1875 5-80), price 53; to Members, 4s 
Prospectuses on application 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sooretary and Librarian 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medica! Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. = 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


PRIVATE 








il SAW YER, 226 Holloway Boad, London, N, 


establish health on a sound and firm basis. 
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ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licebkig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low. 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes:, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
cssctetech 8 Riguatare i in Bins Ink across Label. 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





| “THE CREAM OF’ OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


WHISKY. 


co Cc K - 
ORIGINAL 


READING 








See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
SAUCE, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA ani PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


BRA VY AES" DIALYS ED IRON. 
FER PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 


LETTER FROM A PuysiciAN TO TWO LonpoN Hospirats.—“ London, February 19th, 1877. 








“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, 
of Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. It is a solution of peroxide of iron, in the 
colloid form, has no acid reaction, and is the nearest approach known to the condition in which 
iron exists in the blood. Although a strong solution of iron, it has scarcely any taste, and is 
taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb the digestion or injure 
the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its inconveniences. I think it an 
extremely valuable preparation.” 

SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N. etnias. a0 with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if ased on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been negle cted and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s yoa a bottle. Address, 
Dr, DUN suite care of Messrs. F. New oii and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, wise Street, London, E.C. 








POSSESSING all | the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28s 6d each. 








May bo had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand, 





—___ 
Now ready (One Shilling), No, 277. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, ¢ 


JANUARY. bird ue for 
pu Maurier and W. Su rations by Gong GR 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON. Wi ith’ anI 
Henry James, Jun. ivi llastrati 
Le MING's MARRIAGE. 
BaccHUS IN GRAUBUNDEN. 
Tue CLERGY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
ALCWINE. 
Tue DivintnG Rop. 
Faust As A PUPPET-HERO. 
No New Tune. (With an I! ‘Instration.) Ch 
Two Flsttering Offers. Chap. 22, 
Sense of Duty. 


London: Smirx, ELpeEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo 0 Place, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1883, No. DOCCVIL. Price 256, 
ConTENTS, 


On Some or SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE Cuaracteng 
VI.—Imogen. 1 


On.) By 


. Mrs, Peat 


A Srnevurar Case.—Conclusion. 

A LITTLE CuarT about Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
Tue Lapries Lrypores.—Part X. 
LITERARY BOHEMIANS. 

OMENS OF TROUBLE. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. 
Tue PouiricaL OUTLOOK FoR 1883. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ang 
London, 


Monthly, } price ‘Half-a- Crown, 
_— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
THe AMERICANS. By Herbert Spencer. 
— ELEcTIONS, By Edward A. Freeman, 
.C.L. 

HaMLET: A NEw Reapine. By Franklin Leifchild, 

PANISLAMISM AND THE CALIPHATE. 

THE Bo.ianpists. By the Rev. G. T. Stokes. 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND Mapaaascar. By the Rey, 
James Sibree. 

THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF THE WorLD.—Part I, By 
W.S. Lilly. 

Syrian CoLonisaTion. By the Rev. W. Wright, D.D, 

THe CONSERVATIVE DILEMMA. By Henry Dunckley, 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


rNHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JANUARY, 1883. Price 2s 6d. 

= Position AS A NavaL Power. By H. O, Arnold- 
Forster. 

ScoTLAND’s VERSION OF HomeE-RULe. 
Dalgleish. 

Russian PkIsons. By Prince Krapotkine. 

On Taste IN Dress. By G. F. Watts, R.A. 

CARDINAL MANXING’S. DEMAND ON THE Raters, By 
R. W. Dale. 

JIRL-CHILDREN OF THE StaTE. By Maria Trench. 

Puss 1n Boots. By W.R. S. Ralston. 

THE PROCEDURE OF THE HIGH CoUrRT OF JUSTICE. 
By Alfred Hill. 

ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL Party 1n Eaypr. By Joha 

By E. S. Shuck- 


Ninet. 
By the Right 





By W. Scott 





Ot CO 


cS 


Mopern Mrracues: a Rejoinder. 
burgh, 
THE FUNCTIONS OF AN OPPOSITION. 
Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, M.P. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF CONSERVATIVE Opposition, By 
the Hon. W. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
A Sweet-WaTer SuHip-CANAL THROUGH Ea@ypr. By 
John Fowler and Benjamin Baker (with a Map). 
Kraan Pav, TRENCH, and Co, London. 
é eee JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 162. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
1. ReporT OF THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
2. Sciences TEACHING IN OUR PuBLic ScHOoLs.—V, 
By Dr. Wormell. 
. THe Agax” at CAMBRIDGE. 
. FLORIMEL, A FRAGMENT.—Part I. 
. HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. By Dorothea Beale. 
3, CORRESPONDENCE.—PUNISHMENTS, PARENTS’ AND 
TEACHERS’; VULGAR NOVELS; A PRINTER ON 
TECHNICAL EpucaTIon. 
7. Reviews.—YONGE’s CONSTITUTIONAL HrstTors; 
BocuHuHEIm’s ** NATHAN DER WEISE,”’ &c. 
8. TRANSLATION PRIZES : SIMONIDES, by F. W. B. 
9, OCCASIONAL NOTES; JOTTINGS; SCHOOLS AND UNI- 
VERSITIFS, &c. 
Price 6d, per post, 7d; or 6s 6d per annum, post free. 
JoHN WALKER and Co., 96 Farringdon Street, 
London, 


ia See ee 236d. 
MNHE 
ConTENTS OF No. 13, JANUARY. 
THE LITERATURE OF IsRAEL. By P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. 
Natourat REiacion. By the Editor. 
PROGRESS AND Poverty. By G. Sarson, M.A. 


PFLEIDERER’S VIEW OF ST. Pavt’s Doctrine. ByP, 
T. Forsyth, M.A. 
THE Cy oe oF Jupiciat Oatus. By C, C. Coe, 


F.R.G.S 
AUGUSIUS DE Morgan. By Edward 8S. Howse. M.A. 
Dr. MARTINEAU’S AND Mr. wee? 4 Srryoza,—lIl. 
By Professor C. B. Upton, B.A., 
Notes AND Discussions. ~~ ‘origin “of the Name 
“Jehovah.” By T. Tyler, MA. 
Notices OF Books. 
Londou: Published for the Proprietors, by Jamks 
CraRKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


Third Edition, pp. 116, 1s, or 13 stamps 
NKIN DISEASES TREAT ED 
HOMCEPATHICALLY. By WasuIncron Epps, 
L.R.0.P., M.R.C.S. Describes and prescribes for 
Fifty Varieties of Skin Diseases. 
London ; James Eprsand Co., 48 Threadneedle Street. 





MODERN REVIEW. 
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In crown 8v0, price 53. 


FAITHS of the WORLD. A 
The 9 History of the Great Religious Systems 
Concise orld. By Principal Carrp ; Professors 
of = MicricaN, and Tayior; Drs. J 
eeecREGOR, J. CAMERON LEES, and others. : 
pe ular use, we know of no more instructive 
‘For pop this...... We are enubled to fllow with 
work thar rest the gropings of the greater and better 
intense if heathen antiquity in the darkness which 
— oa them with more or less of success towards 
ov ight,” —Bap'ist Magazine. 
' “ Distinguished by rare ability, and a thorough and 
Jete knowledge of the varied subjects with which 
ideals” Christin el hetter and more prac 
with a hetter anc 2 prac- 
me We bare ra whi isembotied in these lectures 
~ 1 estudy of comparative theology isas instructive 
iT difying as it is interesting... The authors of 
peony jume have shown it is possible to give an 
peo bow general idea of the various ems discussed, 
ay og on their distinctive and characteristic prin- 
pete on make them stand out clearly and boldly. 
oi Fretman. fe eared a 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anid SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


AMES 








In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, post free. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE PERPLEXED AND 
TROUBLED. 


By W. GARRETT HORDER, 
Editor of ‘‘The Poet’s Bible,” &c. 
“My, Horder renders valuable service to the per- 
) sedand troubled by the publication of an excellent 
fittle boox......v volume that does credit to his taste 
aud judgment.”’— Christian World. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, F.C. 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK, and CO. have pleasure in 
announcing that they have made arrangements 
for the Publication of an ENGLISH EDITION 


of the 
TN AT TIN r 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 

The JANUARY NUMBER, ready on 29th inst., 
commences a NEW VOLUME, and will comprise, 
among other interesting contents, the following very 
attractive features :— 

The First Instalment of a completed Dramatic Poem, 
entitled, 
MICHAEL ANGELO: a Tragedy. 
By the late Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW, 
who was more than Ten ‘Years in writing 
this Important Poem. 


AN AFTER-BREAKFAST TALK. 
By OLiveER WENDELL HOLMES, 


A SUMMER PILGRIMAGE. 
By JOHN GREENLEAF Wu I7TTIER. 


THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP. 
English Romance, 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


WAGNER'S PARSIFAL. 

By CHARLES DoDLEY Warner, 
*,” Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 
London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury Square, H.C. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
¢) JANUARY, 1883. Edited by D. Hack Tuxke, 
M.D., and Grora@y H. Savage, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 

CONTENTS, 

Tue PatHoLoGy OF GENERAL PARALYSIS 

illustrations). By Joseph Wiglesworth, M.D 

THE CHARACTER AND HALLUCINATIONS OF JOAN OF 

cc. By W. W. Ireland, M.D. 

ABIS InpiIca, &c., aS CAUSES OF MENTAL 

ALIENATION IN TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND MOxocco. 

By John H. Davidson, M.D. 

Tar Data ov ALIENISM. By Charles Mercier, M.B. 
Society, Past AND Present, IN RELATION TO 
CRIMINAL PsyCHOLOGY. By David Nicolson, M.D. 
Tur PHILOSOPHY OF RESTRAINT IN THE MANAGEMENT 

AND TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. By Robert W. 

ES D. Cameron, M.D. 

The Insanity of Twins.—County Boards and County 
Asylums. — Guiteau, — Reviews. — Retrospects.— 
Correspondence, &c. 

genton : J. and A. Cuurcuiiti, New Burlington 


Outlines of an 


(with 







THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCCXXI., will be PUBLISHED on WEDNES- 
DAY, January 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers 

later than WEDNESDAY, January 10th, 
London: Lonamans & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, B.C. 
(PuE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
, ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
OMING NUMBER of the above Periodical inust be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th,and BILLS by 
the 10ib J+nuar i 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price 3:, Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s, post free. 
N Py. No, & & X 


pI 





'. PsycHOLOGY AND Puimosoruy. By the Editor. 

“. Propositions witH A ViEW TO PrRoor, By A. 
, Sidg wie'x, 

3, ON Some Pornrs tn ETHics. 

4. A CRITICISM OF THE 

By Henry Sidgwick. 

Witu Notes and D'scussi yng, Crit’ca 
L MIND, for 1882, cloth, 13s. 

WiLLtams aud Noraate, London and Edinburgh, 


By Professor Bain. 
CRITICAL PHILOosoPHY,—I. 








Notices, &e 





NEW STORY BY THE LATE NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Now ready (copyright), in crown 8yvo, price 62, cloth. 


DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S' SECRET. 


A Romance by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Edited, with Preface and Notes, by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


LONGMANS and CO. 


London : 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM. 
Edited by A. SETH and R. B. HALDANE, M.A. 
Preface by Professor E. Caird, LL.D., dedicated to the Memory of T. H. Green, late Profes:or of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Pp. 648, with Facsimile, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PROMUS OF FORMULA- 
RIES AND ELEGANCIES 


(being Private Notes in MS., circa 1594, hitherto unpublished), Illustrated and 
Elucidated by Passages from Shakespeare. 


By Mrs. HENRY POTT. 


With Preface by E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 


London : LONGMANS and CO. 


A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 
GREAT COMMENTARY upon the HOLY 


SCRIPTURES of CORNELIUS A LAPIDE. By the Kev. T. W. Mossman, B.A., Oxon. 
Vols. I., II., and III., demy 8vo, each 12s, nett, now ready. Completing SS. Matthew 
and Mark’s Gospels. 


“It is the most erudite, the richest, and altogether the completest commentary on the Holy Scriptures 
that has ever been written. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Mossman for having undertaken to give us, in 
clear, terse, and vigorous English, the invaluable work of the Prince of Scripture Commentators.’’—Dutlin. 
Review. 

** We have no hesitation in saying this is the best commentary in the English language.’’—The Revisionist 


e 


JOHN HODGES, 13 Soho Square, London. 


NOW READY. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
THE ARGOSY, FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


A New Illustrated Serial Story. Chap. I. They HATHERLEYS. 
DISCOVERIES.—Chap. III. The WILL. Illustrated by M. ELten 


1. WINIFRED POWER. 
—Chap. II. 
Epwarbs, 

. The CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 

. The EBONY BOX. By Jounny Lup.ow. 

. An OLD RHYME. 

. The CRUIZE of the RESERVE 
Illustrations. 

. NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 

. The EVE of St. PARTRIDGE. 

. STRESS of WEATHER. 


Coe & DO 


SQUADRON. By Cuartes W. Wood. With 


for) 


~I 


By Jean MIpDpLemass. 


o 2) 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


“‘The ‘ Argosy’ sails over golden seas.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

** Always welcome.”— Derby Mercury. 

‘Full of well written stories.”"—Yarmouth Gazette, 

** Bright and pleasaut.”’—Land and Water. 

“One of the best of our high-class magazines.’’—News of the World. 
** Possesses every excellence.”—Derby Mercury. 

‘* The best illustrated of all our magazines.’”’-—Dublin Mail. 

“ Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.’’—Spectator. 

**Fresb, lively, vigorous, full of clever dialogue.’’—Standard. 

‘Full of interest.”’— Vanity Fair. ‘ 
‘There is considerable merit in Johnny Ludlow.”—Saturday Review, 
‘Thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.”’—Guardian. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 
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“ Not excelled by any English or Foretgn Art Publication.’—Damy News. 


ART AND 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 


LETTERS : 


of Fine Art and Fiction, 





Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 





Price One Shilling; Free by Post, 1s 2}d; Yearly Subscription, including Postage, 15s. 





PROSPECTUS 


FOR 1883. 


(ABRIDGED.) 


Tuer suceessful completion of the First Annual Volume of 


ART and 


and the very favourable reception it has won, afford the surest evidence of the soundness of the principles uz 


LETTERS, 


on which it was established. 


To many who welcomed the earlier numbers of the Magazine, and who recognised the artistic excellence of its contents, it seemed doubtful whether go higha 


standard could be maintained. 


The result has shown these misgivings to have been unfounded, and the conductor of 


ART and 


confidently appeals to the experience of the past twelve months, in proof of a steady and continuous dev 


in the interest of the Articles by which they have been accompanied. 


LETTERS 


relopment in the beauty and variety of the Illustrations, and 


In the New Volume already commenced, it is proposed ¢o add still further to the attractive features of the Mizazine, while adhering strictly to the purpose with 


which it was started, 


Increased attention will be bestowed upon new artistic publications, both English and foreign, and by this means the readers of 


ART and 


will be kept informed of the progress of a department of modern literature that is every day growing in extent aud impor 


LETTERS 


tances. 


The claims of Art will continue to be interpreted in the largest and most liberal sense of the word, ani arrangements have b2en made fora Series of Papers deal. 
ing with the Various Forms of Artistic Industry, the revival of which must be counted among the most si gnificant indications of an improved standard of public taste, 


Apart from topics of current interest, the following may be montioned among the special features which 


| FAIENCE 


NOTES on the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

ANIMALS in ARV, ILLUSTRATED by EXAMPLES of SCULP- 
TURE and PAINTING. 

BIOGRAPHIES of GREAT 
MODERN. 

ART in FURNITURE, with SPECIAL KEFERENCE to the 
OBJECTS EXHIBITED in the GREAT EUROPEAN COLLEC- 
TIONS 

To be had of all Booksellers throughout the Country. 


ARTISTS, both ANCIENT and | 


‘ MODERN SCULPT 
Full Prospectus, with Opinions of the Press, post-free on application. 


it is proposed to include in the current volume :— 

and POTTERY: an ACCOUNT of SOME of the PRIN. 
CIPAL PRODUCTS of KERAMIC ART, both ANCIENT and 
MODERN. 

DRAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS, with FAC-SIMILE REPRO. 
DUCTIONS from the ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 

ART on the STAGE 

URE, &c. 





London : REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’ 
NEW BOOKS. ; 


ry er & IY NT ©: ia al © 4 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for . 7 ARY. Edited by T. H. S. Escorr. 

Tur CominG Skrsston. By George W. E. Russell, M.P. 
WILL THE NEW Rv LES Work ? ? ByG. Byron Curtis. 
MERTON COLLEGE IN THE SIXTEENTH CenTURY. By the Hon. George C, Brodrick, 
Warden of Me: ton College, Oxford. 
Reconstruction ix Eaypr. sy Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., M.P. 
Secret Socretirs in France. By Jehan “de Paris. 
Home-RuLr, SOCIALISM, AND SECESSION. By J. W oulfe Flanagan. 
By Frederick Wedmore. 
By Frederick Pollock. 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS. 

THK SCIENCE OF PoLtIrics.—IV. 

A Strupy or LonareLtow. By Henry Norman. 

tue Rerorm Act or 1832 AND ITs Critics. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 

Po.iticaL Errecr or Reiicious Tuovucur iy Inpra. By Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A BEAUTIFUL 









PRESENT. 
In feap. 4to, price 21s, 


BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


By Lady GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 


A 


Containing 46 Nlustrations from Originals and numerous other Illustrations. 


——_— 


In crown 8yo, 9s. 


AID and STATE 


By George BADEN POWELL. 


STATE 


ENCE. 


INTERFER- 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 


COSMO GORDON. <A Novel. By Mrs. 

Leirn ApAms, Anthor of Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling.” 3 yols. ~ 

“There is plenty of movement in Mrs. Leith Adams’s new story 
Secs to possess much facility of deseription.’’—-Athenaum, 


...Mrs, Adams 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


_ Now ready, crown 8yo, limp cloth, 23, 
NOTES from SICK ROOMS. 


LeESsLiE STEPHEN, 


By Mrs. 


London: 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its 


its Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By C, F. Gorpon Cummtna, 
Author of *f A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” ‘* At Home in Fiji,” 


&c. With Map and numerous [llastrations, 2 vols. 8v0, 253. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. By Alfred 


Rimmer, Author of * Our Old Country Towns,” &c. Beautifally Illustrated 
with Tinted Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
This day is published. 


SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE and WRITINGS. An 


Autobiography. By the late Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Edited 
by his Daughter-in-Law, Lady ALIsoN. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 363. 
** Deserves to be read not for amusement merely, but for instruction...... Affords 


a striking example of what perseverance and directness of purpose can accom- 
plish.’ "Atheneum. 

«“‘There is much of fair-mindedness and old-fashioned courtesy scattered over 
these two volumes, which it is rather pleasant to come across, after the surfeit of 
* Reminiscences’ of a very different sort which we have rec ently had,’’—Spectator, 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard Ridley Farrer. 
With 27 Full-page Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. Royal 8vo, with a Map, 2ls. 
“The most chaste and elegant work of the present season......The artist has 
caught the best aspects of the classie country through which he travelled...... Mr. 
Farrer’s narrative is well written and scholarly. It leaves nothing to be desired 
as a description of the Greece of the past, as seen in the remains of it existing in 
the present d vy. "—DLand and Water. 
“ Mr, Fatrer’s narrative is decidedly above the average. In many respects we 
should be inclined to give it rank as the best account of a pleasure tour in ‘Greeve ; ; 
and Lord Windsor ha; shown both taste and judgment in the selection of scenes 

for his illustrations.’”’—St. James’s Gazette, 
With 


The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE. 
Introductions ant i Notes. By Cxartes Worpswortn, D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrews. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Now Ready.—Vol, 1, containi ng Coriolanus—Julius Ca3sar—Antony and 
Cleopatra—King John. Price 7s 6d. 


SHORT-SERVICE ENLISTMENT, and the Organisation 
of our Infanfry, as Illustr nied by Recent Events. By Lieut: nant-General 
Sir P. L, MacpovGaiu. Price 


The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and INFLUENCE of the 
PRECIOUS METALS upon the WORLD. By R. Hoaarta ny age 
Author of the ‘‘Science of Finance,’’ 


“Essays in History and Art, 2 
vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 
The GLADSTONE A.B.C. With 15 Illustrations, price 64. 





WILLIAM BLA CKWOOD and SON s, , Edinburgh and London. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


. THE NEW YEAR.—-NOTICE. 










































>) 


Many Thousand Volumes of the best Books of the New Year will he placed in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, in the corrse of the newt few weeks. 


. Ss 7? 
From its commencement, the origlaal pur} 


4 


2 of the Library—to provide ample supplies of all New 


7 


Books of sterling interest and merit—has been hept steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of 


gha 
opinion on all subjects on which the great nass of Readers seek for information, have been taken in large 
iia numbers for many years, on the day of Publication 


- Additional copies of all the best New Worers in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as tke demand inereases ; and 


arrangements are made with.the leading Publishers jor an ample supply of the principal Works already 





leal. . 
aste, a > eo 2 ° a . 
announced for the New Year, and of all other jortheoming Books of general interest as they appear. 
IN. | 
and fe 
ie: 


“ SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


OR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM FOR FOUR VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY'S SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 
y | FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON. 


> 





af TERMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY. 
Ss & 








iu f CLASS A FOR THR NEWEST BOOKS. 

: Six Months, ‘Cpialten: Mtuniin: Six Months Twelve Month 
od | Hight Volumes at One Time .., ... £1 16 0 £3 3 0 | Fifteen Volumes at One Time se) ea (OO £5 5 0 
ted ; 

And Three Volamee for every Additional Guinea per Annum. 

in CLASS B FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
ved Six Months. Twelve Months, S'x Months. Twelve Months 
“a & Twelve Volames at One Time we hue 6 £3 3 0 | Twenty-five Volumes at One Time £3 3 0 £5 5 0 
ne f And Five Volsmes for Every Additional Guinea per Annum. 
of 
or, ‘ S - 
Yr. 
2s Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription. 
Ir. ; 
ed 
in BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
ro 
Bs 
e3 
h : «& The Terms of Subscription are admitted io be the lwest on which it ts possible for any Librarian 
it. 


to guarantee ua liberal and constant supply of Popular Books. 


—_ 
i?) 


Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library and Catalogues of Surplus Copies, wit! 


drawn for Sale, and offered at 





greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on aj 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
Branch Offices,—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & G0.'S BOOKS FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 





: 


A NEW NOVEL by an AMERICAN WRITER.—Crown 8vo, price 43 6d. 
R. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. By F. 


“Marion Crawrorp. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. (Uniform with ‘* Democracy.’’) 
“‘The book has an undeniable power and charm.”—Pull Mall Gaz tte. 
«Mr, Isaacs’ is a work of unusual ability......‘ Mr. Isaacs’ fully deserves 

tha notice that it is sure to attract.’”’—Atheneum. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 123. 
£S. LORIMER. A Novel. By Lucas Malet. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 123, 
**Tt is long since we have read a story so touch’ng in its refined simplicity, 
» sincere and earnest in feel ng, and ranking so high in point of li erary 
nerit......The story must be reul, and, we have no doubt, will be largely 


wrrwee, (ead. Nothing so good in its way, so artistic, refined, and powerful in the 


ense of restrained strength, has appeared for some time.’’—Duily News, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


A. PASSION FLOWER. A New Novel. 


crown 8yo, 21s. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI; a Record and a 
Scudy. By Wriuiam SHarr. With an Illustration afcer D. G. Russetti. 
Crown 8ve, 10s 6d. 

<* Ccntains a faithful and exbaustive account of the life and works of one of the 
gre it st literary and artistic geniuses of the present century.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A LITTLE PILGRIM in the UNSEEN. Crown 

8vo 2-61. 

‘“*A very lovely and touching allegory......It is difficult to speak of the 
special beauties of the story, bat nothing could well be sweeter than the 
passages between the child aud St. Margaret.’’—Morning Post. 

LECTURES on ART and the FORMATION of 

TASTE. By Lucy Cranes. With Illustrations drawn by Thomas and 

Walter Crane. Crown 8vv, 63. 


ANNIE KEARY; a Memoir. 
With a Portrait, crown Bvo, 63, 
“This story of a singularly sweet and beautifal life, told simply and 
unassumingly by the only person who could tell it aright, has a strange 
pathos......The L.fe is intensely interesting.’’—Atieneum, 


OMER.—The ILIAD. Translated into English 
Prose by ANDREW LANG, M.A., WALTER Lear, M.A., and Ernest Myers, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, 123 6d [Just ready. 


TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
and PATHUGENESIS. By Professor ERNST ZIEGLER, of Tiibingen. 
Translated and Edited by Donatp MacAnistErR, MA., M.B, BSc., 
Fellow and Melical Lecturer of St. Jobn’s Col'ege, Cambridge. With 
numercus Illustra.ions, 8vo. Part I. General Pathological Anatomy. 

[Just ready. 


2 vols. 





By Eliza Keary. 


NEW BOOK by Rev. Dr. MACMILLAN. 
THE MARRIAGE in CANA. By Rev. Hugh 


MacMI.Luan, LL.D., E.R S.K., Author of ‘* Bible Teachings in Nature,” &: 
GloLe Bro, 63, 
By the same Author, globe 8yo, 62 each. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. | The TRUE VINE; or, the Analogies of 

FIRST FOR ws of VEGELATION. Our Lord’s Allezory. 

HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, | The MINISTRY of NATURE. 
Rambles and Incidents in Search of | The SABRATH of the FIELDS. Being 
Alpine Pl ints. a Seqnel to “Bible Teachings in 

TWO WORLDS are OURS. Nature.”’ 


Second Edition, Fourth Thousand. 
WATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo.”’ Secoud Edition, Fourth Thousand, with New Preface, 870, 93. 
**No such important contribution to the question of the time has been 
published in England since the appearance, in 1363, of ‘ Ecce Homo.’ .He 
is a teacher whose words it is well to :isten to...A book which we assume 
will be read by most thinking Enzlish.’’—Athenewum, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD'’S NEW BOOK. 
ANYHOW STORIES—MORAL and OTHERWISE. 

By Mrs. W. K, Crirrorv. With Illustrations by Dorotby Tennant. Crown 

8vo, 33 61. 

“ We have not found in any of the holiday books of this season a more 
genuine vein of fancy thun in Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s little volume We 
have only to add that Mrs. Clifford’s style is as pure and delicate as her 
humour, her quaint fancy, and her sympathy with children’s thoughts and 
f.e'ings.’’—Daily News. 


PALADIN and SARACEN: Stories from Ariosto. 
By H. C. Hotuwar-Catturop. With Illustrations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

Mrz. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. 

Rosy. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of ‘‘Carrots,”’ 
‘Herr Baby,’’ ‘* The Cackoo Clock,’”’ ‘*Grandmother Dear,” &c. With 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 8yo, 4s 6d. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with the abore, with Illustiations by Walter Crane, globe 8vo, 4s 6d each. 
“CARROTS.” The CUCKOO CLOCK. 
The TAPESTRY ROOM. VELL ME A STORY. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. With upwards of 170 New P:ctures. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES: a Selection from the 
Household Stories. Done intu Pictures by WALTER Crank. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
*,* Also an Ed tion, of 250 Copies, on large piper, royal 8vo, 21s. 
“Every corner is full cf Mr. Crane’s pretty aud ingenious fancies......This 
pretty beok.’’—Satwiday Review, 








BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. With 
Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENG- 
LISH PEOPLE. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and 
Chronological Annus. Crown 
8vo, 83 64. 87th Thousand. 


READINGS in ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Selected and Kdited by Joun 
RicwarD Green. In Three Parts, 
feap. 8vo, 1s 6d each. 


BY J. B. LIGHTFOOT, 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 
GALATIANS. A Revised T. xt, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Disserta- 


tions, Seventh Edition, revised, 8vo, 
12s. 

St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to _ the 
PHILIPPIAN3. A Revised Text, 
with Introduction, Notes. and 
Dissertations. Seventh Edition, 
revised, 8vo, 12s. 

BY. Professors 


The 
by B. F. Wesrcort, D.D., R: 
borough, and F. J. A. Horr. D.D 


M.A., LL.D., &@, 


HISTORY of the EN 
{| PEOPLE. In 4 vols, sro 
| evch. - 
| Vol. I. Earuy ENGLAND.—For 


Kings—The Charter—Tne 
meut, With 8 Coloured = 
Vol. II. Tho Monarchy, 146]-1 
The Reformation, 1510-1603 Vv 
IIL. Puritan England, 1603. 
— The Revolution, 1660-1 
With Four Maps. Vol. Iv 
Revolution, 1683-1760 — M, 
tngland, 1760-1815. Wit 

and Index. 5 Me 


D.D., Bishop of Durha : 


St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to 
COLOSSIANS, and tv PHILEM 
A Revised Text, with Intro.iucti¢ ‘ 


Notez, and Dissertations. — §j 
| Edition, revised, 8vo, 123, : 
St. CLEMENT of ROME. The Two 


Epis‘les to the Corinthians, 4 
Revised Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. 8vo, 83 61, 


WESTCOTT and HORT, 
NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised 
eg us Professor of D.vinity, Canon of Peter. 
, Halsean Professor of Divinity, Fellow of 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge: late Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, 10s 61 each. 
Vol. I. TEXT 


Vol. II. The INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX. 


BY R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 


of Dublin. 

NOTES on the PARABLES of our 
LORD. Fourteenth Edition, revised, 
8vo, 128. 

NOTES on the MIRACLES of onr 
LORD. Eleventh Edition, revised, 
Syvo, 12s. 


BY the 


MONS. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, 63. 

The WITNESS of HISTORY to! 
CHRIsT. Being the Hulsean Lee- 


tures for 1870. Crown 8yo, 53. 
SEEKERS after GOD, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Aurelius. Crown 8vo, 63. 
The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD. 
University and other 
Crown 8y0, 63. 


ETERNAL HOPE. Five Sermons 
preached in Westminster Abbey, | 
November and December, 1377. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 
[Twenty-second Thousand. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


The Lives of | 
Marcus | 


Sermons. | 


Archbishop 


SYNONYMS of the NEW TH3TA.- 
MENT. Ninth Edition, ealargad, 
8vo, 12s. 


STUDIES in the GOSPELS. Fourth 
Edition, revised, 8vo, 103 6d. 


Rev. F'. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of 
Westminster, late Head Master of M wlhorough College. 
The FALL of MAN, and OTHER SER- ; 


In the DAYS of thy YOUTH. Sermons 

on Practical Sahjects, preached at 
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